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Mandatory  retirement  stays  for  now 


The  administration’s  first  statement 
on  the  retirement  policy  questions 
raised  by  Section  15  of  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
recommends  adherence  to  the  status 
quo. 

In  releasing  the  statement  to  Gov- 
erning Council  Thursday,  President 
George  Connell  said  the  administra- 
tion expects  that  faculty  and  staff  who 
have  reached  65  by  June  30  “will  be 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  policies 
and  procedures  as  those  who  retired  in 


retirement  policy.  Since  the  present 
age  distribution  of  U of  T’s  faculty  is 
“strongly  skewed  to  the  senior  years”, 
the  suspension  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment would  be  costly,  says  the  brief.  If 
100  normally  retiring  professors 
stayed  on  at  full  salary  levels,  the  Uni- 
versity would  have  to  pay  them 
$3  million  more  than  new  recruits  at 
starting  salaries. 

According  to  the  brief,  ending  the 


policy  would  militate  against  further 
gains  in  faculty  renewal,  opportunities 
for  women,  and  job  security  for  all 
employees.  Moreover,  the  obvious 
alternative  to  retirement  at  65  is 
“rigorous  performance  review”  — an 
inhumane  way  to  end  a distinguished 
career,  and  a costly  procedure  if 
applied,  in  non-discriminatory  fashion, 
to  all  employees. 

In  response  to  questions  from 


Professor  Michael  Finlay  son,  Connell 
said  the  University  has  demonstrated 
flexibility  in  its  application  of  the 
retirement  policy  in  its  offers  of  con- 
tractual employment  to  faculty 
members  past  65. 

The  administration  brief  concludes 
with  a commitment  to  “discuss  the 
issues  raised  in  this  paper  with 
representatives  of  employee  groups  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks”. 


Council  defers  Bovey  discussion 
at  request  of  student  groups 


previous  years”. 

Section  15,  which  comes  into  force 
on  April  15,  guarantees  that  individ- 
uals are  “equal  before  and  under  the 
law”  without  discrimination,  including 
discrimination  based  on  age.  This  has 
given  rise  to  widespread  speculation 
on  the  future  legality  of  mandatory 
retirement  policies. 

In  explaining  the  administration’s 
position,  Connell  stressed  that  many  of 
the  legal  implications  of  the  section  re- 
main ambiguous.  “It  is  not  clear  at  this 
time  whether  in  fact  Section  15  of  the 
charter  will  be  applicable  to  univer- 
sities. That  question  is  governed  really 
by  the  language  of  a different  section 
of  the  charter,  section  32,  and  may 
well  require  judicial  interpretation 
before  we  understand  its  force  . . . 

“Even  if  the  charter  were  seen  to  be 
adverse  to  our  present  retirement 
policy,  there  is  language  in  section  1 of 
the  charter  which  permits  certain 
kinds  of  rules  of  conduct  in  institu- 
tions, as  long  as  these  are  perceived  to 
be  reasonable  and  justifiable.” 

Another  unresolved  question, 

Connell  said,  is  the  compatibility  of  the 
charter  with  the  1981  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code,  which  permits  manda- 
tory retirement  at  age  65,  and  to 
which  University  policies  conform. 

As  well  as  outlining  these  uncer- 
tainties, the  statement  indicates  that 
the  administration,  given  a choice  in 
the  matter,  would  not  lift  the  existing 


The  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (OCUA)  is  to  consider  a re- 
quest this  week  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  that  it  recommend  to  Keith 
Norton,  minister  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, that  there  be  a minimum 
percentage  increase  in  operating 
grants  for  next  year.  The  outcome  will 
not  be  known  until  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities  releases  the 
recommendation  of  its  advisory  body 
along  with  its  response. 

Norton  had  indicated  in  a letter  to 
Marnie  Paikin,  chairman  of  OCUA,  on 
March  7,  the  day  the  funding 
announcement  was  made,  that  he  had 
not  decided  definitely  that  a floor 
would  not  be  needed  this  year.  “I  have 
given  this  matter  serious  consideration 
and  have  decided  that  a floor  provision 
in  1985-86  may  not  be  necessary,” 
says  the  letter.  “I  believe  universities 
can  manage  their  affairs  in  the  context 


l i perhaps  you  could  wait  a minute, 
M Mr.  Broadhurst,  your  audience 
seems  just  to  have  arrived.” 

So  said  Governing  Council  chairman 
St.  Clair  Balfour  as  about  35 
demonstrators  filed  quietly  into  the 
Council  Chamber  last  Thursday  after- 
noon. Led  by  graduate  student 
member  Catherine  Laurier  — who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  demonstrating 
teaching  assistants  at  the  council’s  last 
gathering  — the  demonstrators 
entered  precisely  when  Balfour  turned 
the  floor  overdo  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  chairman  William 
Broadhurst,  who  was  expected  to 
move  that  Council  approve  the  Univer- 
sity’s response  to  the  Bovey  report. 

However,  after  the  demonstrators 
had  settled  into  the  observers’  seats  on 
the  east  side  of  the  chamber, 
Broadhurst  said:  “Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  item,  I believe  the  president  has  a 
comment  he  would  like  to  make.” 

At  this  point  George  Connell  gave  a 
brief  address  which  ended  with  a pro- 
posal to  adjourn  debate  on  the 


of  their  available  resources  and  the 
continuing  decline  in  inflationary 
trends.” 

U of  T,  which  would  get  between  3.9 
and  4.1  percent  without  a floor,  is 
asking  for  a minimum  increase  in 
operating  grants  of  4.5  percent.  Presi- 
dent George  Connell  wrote  to  Paikin 
with  the  request  after  a number  of 
discussions  with  other  universities. 

U of  T’s  argument  is  that  each  of  the 
research-intensive  universities  should 
be  guaranteed  an  increase  in  funding 
of  at  least  4.5  percent  so  as  to  preserve 
the  research  infrastructure  funding  re- 
quirements identified  by  the  Bovey 
Commission.  A drop  in  the  level  of 
funding  would  require  revision  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bovey  Com- 
mission that  would  allow  research- 
intensive universities  to  save  money 
by  reducing  enrolment. 


approval  motion  until  the  next 
meeting  of  Council. 

Connell  explained  that  student 
groups,  including  SAC,  which  “for 
whatever  reason”  had  not  made  their 
views  plain  earlier,  had  contacted 
Balfour  and  himself  during  the  last 
24  hours.  They  requested  a deferral  of 
debate  on  the  University’s  response, 
to  give  them  time  to  apprise  Council 
and  the  president  of  their  views  on  the 
report. 

“In  my  judgment,”  said  Connell, 


Finlayson  to 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Michael  Finlayson,  who  was 

recently  acclaimed  president  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  for  1985-86,  sees 
several  issues  dominating  faculty 
politics  next  year,  but  he  hopes  cer- 
tification isn’t  one  of  them. 

Finlayson  is  concerned  that  the 
association  has  not  yet  developed  a 
policy  on  mandatory  retirement. 
“We’ve  got  the  rights  of  the  aged  and 
the  rights  of  the  young  coming  into 
conflict.”  And  he’d  like  to  see  the 
problem  of  contractually -limited-term- 
appointments  disappear  once  and  for 
all.  “It’s  a bad  way  to  treat  people,  and 
we  ought  to  stop  doing  it.” 
Certification?  Sooner  or  later,  he 
believes,  the  faculty  association  will 
certify,  but  not  next  year.  “There  is  a 
sizable  group  of  faculty  members  who 
believe  we  should  certify  and  a sizable 
group  who  believe  we  shouldn’t  until 
all  other  options  are  explored.  Well, 
we’re  still  exploring  other  options.” 
Right  now,  a certification  vote  would 
be  divisive,  he  feels.  “However,  if  we 
get  a salary  settlement  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  administration  in 
December  — a reduction  in  real  terms 
for  this  year  and  next  year  — it’s  hard 
to  say  what  the  mood  of  the  faculty 
will  be.  People  will  have  every  right  to 
be  indignant  at  the  way  salaries  have 
declined.” 


“for  a variety  of  reasons,  the  urgency 
I felt  some  time  ago  with  respect  to 
this  brief  has  been  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, and  I think  on  balance  it  would 
be  desirable  to  defer  discussion.”  His 
motion  passed  without  questions  or 
comment. 

Discussion  then  turned  to  the  report 
of  the  University  ombudsman  for  the 
year  beginning  Oct.  1,  1983.  Teaching 
staff  member  Mike  Uzumeri  argued 
that  sections  of  the  report  dealing  with 
Continued  on  Page  2 


head  UTFA 


Finlayson,  who  was  president  of 
UTFA  from  1979  to  1981,  has  seen  the 
relationship  between  the  faculty  and 
the  administration  change  over  the 
years  as  the  association  won  more 
structure  (with  the  Memorandum  of 

Continued  on  Page  4 


U of  T lobbies  gov’t 
for  higher  funding  increase 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 


the  marking  and  grading  of  papers 
veer  into  areas  that  are  “not 
ombudsman-related  issues”.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  notion  that  re-marking  of 
a single  paper  should  be  attempted 
without  access  to  the  marks  of  other 
students  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Uzumeri  also  remarked  that  he 
thought  the  process  of  selecting  a 
president  — also  discussed  in  the 
ombudsman’s  report  — should  be 
modified  before  the  need  to  select 
another  president  arises. 

Alumnus  Eric  Hardy  responded  that 
grading  policy  is  a crucial  factor  in  the 
public’s  perception  of  the  University, 
and  by  no  means  outside  the  domain  of 
the  ombudsman.  Ombudsman  Liz 
Hoffman,  when  asked  to  address 
Council,  stressed  that  her  duty  is  to 
report  on  the  concerns  that  are  actu- 
ally brought  to  her.  Grading  is  one  of 
these.  Students  have  come  to  her  “not 
understanding  at  all  why  they  got  the 
grades  they  did”. 

In  the  president’s  report,  Connell 
outlined  at  length  the  administration’s 
statement  on  retirement  policy  (see 
story,  page  1).  He  also  notified  Council 
that  in  response  to  questions  raised  at 
a previous  meeting  by  Laurier,  a 


TRINITY 
COLLEGE 
CHAPEL 
Hoskin  Ave. 

HOLY  WEEK  1985 

Members  of  the  University  and  of  the 
public  are  welcome  at  all  Chapel 
services. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  31  March 

Blessing  of  the  Palms  — 9:30  a.m. 
Seeley  Hall  with  procession  to  the 
Chapel. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  4 April 

Solemnity  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  with 
foot-washing  and  Stripping  of  the  Altar 
— 5:10  p.m. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  5 April 

The  Good  Friday  Liturgy  — 9:30  a.m. 

HOLY  SATURDAY,  6 April 

The  Easter  Vigil  and  the  first  Solemn 
Eucharist  of  Easter  — 1 0:30  p.m. 

EASTER  DAY,  7 April 

Sung  Eucharist  — 9:30  a.m. 


report  on  changes  of  shifts  for 
cleaning  personnel  had  been  prepared. 
(The  report,  dated  March  20  and  sign- 
ed by  F.G.  Hutson,  operations  and 
maintenance  manager  of  building 
fabric  and  grounds,  says  the  current 
plans  are  to  have  an  employee  in  each 
building  where  night  cleaning  takes 
place  “lock  doors  at  closing  time, 
check  the  building  for  unauthorized 
occupants,  and  be  present  at  a 
designated  door  to  admit  night  staff”. 
According  to  the  report,  other  security 
measures  are  under  consideration.  In- 
cluded with  the  report  is  a copy  of  the 
form  sent  to  cleaning  employees  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  offering  them 
the  choice  of  moving  from  afternoon  to 
night  shift  or  staying  on  afternoon 
shift  at  another  building.) 

The  president  also  read  excerpts 
from  a letter  from  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  concerning  federal 
commitment  to  university  research. 
The  letter  reaffirmed  the  govern- 
ment’s commitment  to  “improved 
research  and  development  activities  as 
a key  element  of  economic  renewal”. 
Mulroney  noted  that  “each  of  the 
three  academic  granting  councils”  is 
revising  its  current  five-year  plan  or 
preparing  a new  plan  for  review  by  the 
cabinet. 

Concerning  the  1985-86  operating 
grant  announcement  from  Queen’s 
Park,  Connell  remarked  that  the 
previously  announced  funding  formula 
— maintaining  the  1984-85  distribu- 
tion — represented  the  least  beneficial 
alternative  from  the  University’s  point 
of  view.  Administration  estimates 
show  the  operating  grant  increase  for 
U of  T in  the  neighbourhood  of  4.02 
percent,  almost  one  percent  below  the 
average  increase  for  all  Ontario 
universities. 

The  president  then  read  from 
another  letter,  written  by  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities  Keith  Norton 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  (OCUA),  which 
suggests  that  a decision  on  the  “floor 
provision”  in  funding  formulas  is  still 
forthcoming.  Connell  said  the  adminis- 
tration has  sent  a letter  to  OCUA 
urging  the  maintenance  of  the  floor 
provision  for  1985-86,  recommending 
4.5  percent.  A difference  of  even 
.1  percent  in  the  operating  grant  to 
the  University,  Connell  said,  amounts 
to  $350,000.  Connell  added  that  there 


has  been  no  word  from  the  ministry 
concerning  capital  grants. 

Connell  expressed  his  approval  of  A1 
Johnson’s  federal  report  on  Estab- 
lished Programs  Financing  (see  story, 
page  3),  particularly  its  documentation 
of  the  tendencies  of  provinces  to  divert 
federal  transfer  payments  to  purposes 
other  than  education,  and  its  recom- 
mendation of  increases  to  the  research 
granting  councils  at  a rate  of  1.5  times 
the  GNP. 

“That  is  a rate  of  increase  in  support 
for  university  research  which  would  be 
considerably  beyond  our  recent  ex- 
perience,” said  Connell,  “and  of 
course  would  be  very  welcome... This 
report  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
universities,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  will  be  effective.” 

During  question  period,  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  committee  examining  divestment 
in  firms  connected  with  South  Africa. 
When  would  the  committee  report, 
and  is  South  Africa  alone  being  con' 
sidered?  Alec  Pathy,  business  affairs 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  explained  that  the 
presidential  brief  to  which  his  commit- 
tee has  been  asked  to  respond  con- 
cerns South  Africa  only.  Balfour  added 
that  a petition  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent would  be  required  before  Pathy’ s 


In  preparation  for  an  election  Premier 
Frank  Miller  intends  to  shine  up  the 
image  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment at  the  province’s  universities. 

On  March  20  he  spoke  to  an  audience 
of  students  at  McMaster  University  in 
an  event  arranged  and  videotaped  by 
Queen’s  Park.  He  said  this  was  the 
first  of  a series  of  visits  he  will  be 
making  to  students  across  the 
province. 

“I  can’t  accept  any  restrictions  on 
accessibility,”  he  told  the  students. 
“We’ll  simply  have  to  maintain  it.” 

His  approach  to  the  universities,  he 
said,  is  to  “fund  them  adequately  for 
the  needs  Ontario  has!” 


committee  could  consider  other 
nations. 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  resigna- 
tion statement  of  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson  (see  story,  page  4)  and  a 
reprimand  by  Laurier  for  “inac- 
curacies” in  the  administration’s  por- 
trayals of  the  conduct  of  the  teaching 
assistants’  bargaining  team. 

Other  council  business  included  the 
announcement  of  the  following  reci- 
pients of  honorary  degrees  at  Spring 
and  Fall  Convocations:  Murray 
Koffler,  chairman  of  Shopper’s  Drug 
Mart;  David  Johnston,  principal  of 
McGill  University;  Gordon  MacNabb, 
president  of  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council;  com- 
poser and  pianist  Oscar  Peterson; 
painter  Daphne  Odjig;  film  producer 
and  director  Norman  Jewison;  Jean 
Casselman  Wadds,  former  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  Yale  law  professor  Guido 
Calabresi;  and  former  University 
registrar  Robin  Ross. 

Motions  passed  by  Council  included: 

• changes  to  the  programs  in  occu- 
pational therapy  and  physical  therapy 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

• the  establishment  of  a Charles  Gould 
Easton  Chair  in  Immunology 

• the  $20  building  fund  fee  for 
Woodsworth  College  students 


One  of  his  goals,  he  said,  is  to  see  to 
it  that  Ontario  produces  enough  well 
educated  people  that  it  can  compete 
internationally  with  countries  that 
may  not  be  as  educationally  advanced 
as  Canada  but  have  technological 
expertise. 

This  theme  was  repeated  in  an 
announcement  March  22  of  a program 
called  “Enterprise  Ontario”,  which 
will  spend  $1.3  billion  over  three  years 
to  stimulate  small  business,  technol- 
ogy, employment  training  and  trade 
abroad.  About  $6  million  will  go  to 
universities  for  20  more  innovation 
centres,  and  $10  million  is  available 
to  a major  Ontario  university  for 
assistance  with  the  purchase  of  a 
supercomputer.  In  addition,  the  uni- 
versity research  incentive  fund 
announced  in  the  May  1984  budget, 
which  will  allocate  $30  million  over 
three  years  in  the  form  of  $1  in 
research  funding  for  every  $2  raised 
from  other  sources,  will  be  upped  to 
$15  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1985-86. 

U of  T’s  application  for  the  $10 
million  supercomputer  grant  will  be 
submitted  promptly,  said  a delighted 
David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  government  relations). 
“We  have  been  studying  for  a year  our 
needs  for  a supercomputer  and  the 
kind  of  support  we  could  get,”  said 
Nowlan,  “and  we’ve  been  working 
over  the  last  several  months  very  con- 
cretely to  get  one.  With  the  support  of 
the  province,  there’s  a very  good 
chance  that  we  could  have  an  installa- 
tion here  and  running  before 
Christmas.” 

There  are  two  supercomputer  in- 
stallations in  Canada,  one  at  Dorval, 
Quebec  at  the  Atmospheric  Environ- 
ment Service  and  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary.  U of  T is  a very 
desirable  place  to  have  one,  said 
Nowlan,  on  account  of  the  large  con- 
centration here  of  research  in  engin- 
eering, science  and  medicine  that 
would  use  it. 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  u Japanese  rock  garden  which-  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,' bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

Mfc hi 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  hive  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu , or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977  9519.  Noon-2.30  5 p.m.  to  1 I p.m.  Mon. -hi  . Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  ***★ 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki , the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1  303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


Access,  research,  high  tech, 
Miller’s  promises  for  U’s 
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EPF  recommendations  could  mean 
fairer  shake  for  universities 


A report  recommending  to  Walter 
McLean,  the  secretary  of  state,  a 
link  between  federal  and  provincial 
support  for  post-secondary  education 
would  improve  the  universities’ 
financial  position  once  Established 
Programs  Financing  (EPF)  is 
renegotiated  — probably  next  fall. 
Under  the  arrangement  recom- 
mended, provinces  would  get  the  max- 
imum increase  only  if  they  matched  it. 

The  report  is  by  A1  Johnson,  former 
president  of  the  CBC,  who  now 
teaches  public  policy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  U of  T. 
Johnson  was  deputy  minister  of 
finance  in  Saskatchewan  for  12  years, 
then  moved  to  Ottawa  in  1964  to  be 
assistant  deputy  minister  of  finance. 
He  subsequently  served  as  economic 
adviser  to  the  prime  minister  on  the 
constitution,  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Board  and  deputy  minister  of  welfare 
before  taking  over  at  the  CBC. 

Johnson’s  report  does  not  mince 
words.  He  identifies  “deficiencies”  in 
universities’  and  colleges’  finances  and 
financing  arrangements  and  a 
“malaise”  in  federal-provincial  rela- 
tions and  the  relative  priority  of 
research. 

“The  fiscal  transfers,  in  short,  are 
unconditional  ‘block  transfers’,  devoid 
of  any  incentive  concerning  their  use 
for  post-secondary  education,  and 
devoid,  therefore,  of  any  apparent 
national  purpose,”  says  the  report, 
whose  title,  Giving  Greater  Point  and 
Purpose  to  the  Federal  Financing  of 
Post-Secondary  Education  and 
Research  in  Canada,  suggests  an 
urgent  need  for  change. 

Since  1977,  the  provinces  have  been 
free  to  use  as  they  wish  cash  transfers 
and  income  tax  credits  from  the 
federal  government  meant  for  post- 
secondary education.  The  federal  con- 
tribution, which  now  accounts  for 
about  80  percent  of  the  operating 
grants  given  to  the  universities  by  the 
provincial  governments,  has  grown 
from  69  percent  in  1977,  while  the 
provincial  share  has  declined 
accordingly. 

Johnson  concludes  that  there  is  no 
incentive  in  the  current  EPF  arrange- 
ments for  post-secondary  education 
for  the  provinces  to  increase  their 
grants  to  universities  and  colleges  at 
the  rate  adopted  by  the  federal 
government,  which  bases  its  yearly 
contribution  on  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  and 
the  population.  But  he  sees  an  incen- 
tive for  the  federal  government  to  cut 
the  cash  transfers,  since  they  are  not 
visibly  linked  to  the  financing  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  that  the 


federal  government  should  increase  its 
transfers  to  the  provinces  at  the  rates 
they  themselves  choose  for  increasing 
their  grants  to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions, up  to  the  GNP  rate.  Given  the 
present  base,  for  every  additional 
dollar  that  a provincial  government 
pays  to  universities  it  would  get,  on 
average,  80  cents  from  the  federal 
government.  The  incentives  in  the 
present  financing  arrangements  would 
thus  be  reversed. 

In  the  provinces  where  the  per- 
centage of  operating  grants  financed 
purely  by  provincial  funds  has  dropped 
significantly  since  1977,  there  should 
be  a cut  in  the  base,  Johnson  suggests, 
which  could  be  redistributed  through 
the  granting  councils  to  research- 
intensive universities.  The  drop  in  the 
provincial  share  has  been  most  evident 
in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba 
and  Newfoundland. 

Johnson  also  recommends  an  in- 
crease by  the  federal  government  to 
the  granting  councils  for  indirect 
research  costs  and  a commitment  to  an 
annual  increase  equal  to  1.5  times  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  GNP,  which 
would  be  a continuation  of  the  existing 
pattern  of  increases.  He  points  out 
that  research  and  technology  are  con- 
tributors to  economic  growth,  not  just 
sharers  in  it,  and  that  expenditures  on 
research  should  therefore  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
GNP.  The  presence  of  a longer-term 
rate  of  growth  in  the  funding  of  post- 
secondary education  core  operations  in 
the  face  of  the  absence  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  research  con- 
stitutes a paradox,  says  Johnson,  “an 
interesting  reflection  of  the  emphasis 
our  society  has  continued  to  place  on 
accessibility  to  higher  education,  as 
opposed  to  excellence  and  the  probing 
of  frontiers  in  our  universities.” 

Another  recommendation  for 
further  federal  expenditure  on 
research  concerns  what  Johnson  calls 
world-class  centres  of  excellence.  He 
suggests  that  a committee  be  formed 
to  propose  to  the  government  a means 
of  funding  a few  nationally  financed 
institutes  or  institutions  identifiable 
for  their  depth  of  expertise  and 
resources  in  limited  fields. 

On  March  13,  the  day  before  the 
Johnson  report  was  released,  McLean 
said  in  a speech  to  the  Financial  Post 
conference  on  university  financing 
that  improvements  in  arrangements 
for  1986-87  would  need  to  be 
developed  by  the  fall  of  1985.  Johnson, 
who  recommends  in  the  report  that 
the  arrangements  proposed  be  imple- 
mented effective  April  1,  1986,  will  be 
accompanying  him  to  next  month’s 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Education. 


Governing  Council  election  results 


The  results  of  the  1985  elections  Students 

for  Governing  Council  have  been  Full-time  Undergraduate 

announced  by  Susan  Girard , chief  Constituency  II  (2  seats) 

returning  officer.  A total  of 3,868  valid  Michael  Bilaniuk  (238) 


ballots  were  cast. 

Teaching  Staff 

Constituency  IB  (1  seat) 
Professor  Roger  Lyne  Beck  (62) 
Professor  Ian  Graham  (36) 
Professor  E.A.  Robinson  (54) 

Administrative  Staff 
Constituency  I (2  seats,  one  open) 
Michael  Jackel  (945) 

Nanci  Wintrob  (899) 


Lillian  Chu  (358) 

Tony  Clement  (523) 
Robert  Cohen  (220) 

Fred  Pulver  (225) 

Part-time  Undergraduate 

Constituency  I (2  seats) 
Michael  deCatanzaro  (309) 
Claire  Johnson  (612) 

Jovita  Nagy  (507) 


McLean’s  speech  (see  page  17) 
makes  it  clear  that  he  would  like  to 
heed  Johnson’s  advice.  In  the  termin- 
ology used  by  Johnson,  he  stresses  the 
need  for  “harmonization”  between 
federal  and  provincial  annual  increases 
for  post-secondary  education,  in- 
dicates that  more  funding  is  needed 
for  the  granting  councils  and  speaks  of 
the  need  for  research  in  inter- 
nationally recognized  centres  of 
excellence. 

David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  government  relations), 
says  U of  T is  very  pleased  with 
Johnson’s  recommendations.  “Here’s 
another  report  asking  for  special 


funding  for  research-intensive  institu- 
tions. This  perspective  is  coming  from 
a number  of  different  directions.” 

Sara  Shorten,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT),  says  while  CAUT  is 
glad  that  the  issue  of  university  fin- 
ancing has  been  put  before  the  public, 
it  would  prefer  that  the  federal 
government  entrench  its  commitment 
at  a certain  level  and  reward  the  pro- 
vinces financially  for  matching  the 
federal  increase.  CAUT  would  also  like 
the  federal  government  to  make 
available  the  amount  lost  since  the  six 
and  five  percent  capping  in  1983-84 
and  1984-85. 


Library  workers  back  strike  option 


The  University’s  full-time  non- 
managerial  library  workers  have  given 
their  union,  Local  1230  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees,  a 
mandate  to  strike  as  early  as  March 
28.  By  a margin  of  207  to  51,  library 
technicians,  clerks,  cataloguers  and 
drivers  approved  the  strike  option  in  a 
March  12  vote.  The  bargaining  unit 


consists  of  305  people. 

The  University  and  CUPE  were 
meeting  at  press  time  with  a mediator, 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  agreement. 
Local  1230  president  Mary  Roddy  held 
out  hope  of  a settlement,  but  said  the 
union  was  prepared  to  strike  if  no  deal 
was  made  by  the  28th. 


The  Green  Fiddle  Morris  Dancers  were  among  the  performers  who  entertained  at  a benefit 
concert  March  1 5 to  raise  money  for  the  PLS  production  of  the  Towneley  Cycle  to  be  held  at 
Victoria  College  May  25  and  26.  The  evening  of  medieval  and  traditional  music  and  an 
auction  of  theatre  costumes  and  props  attracted  about  130  people  and  raised  $1 ,500. 
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Finlayson 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Agreement),  more  power  (with  the 
two-year  trial  of  binding  arbitration) 
and,  most  recently,  with  the  revised 
Article  6 in  the  Memorandum,  a more 
powerful  structure.  “The  last  four 
years  have  been  an  effort  to  replace 
the  old  Article  6,”  he  says.  “We  have 
one  now  that  is  possibly  temporary, 
possibly  longer-standing.  It  depends. 

“In  some  ways,”  he  reflects,  “the 
administration’s  attitude  hasn’t 
changed.  They  work  out  a budget  and 
tell  us  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  us. 
The  Burkett  award  did  not  convince 
them  that  ability  to  pay  is  not  the  sole 
criterion  for  salary  awards.” 

In  a year  of  service  on  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  and  nine  months  on 
Governing  Council,  Finlayson  has 
established  a reputation  as  an  unre- 
lenting critic  of  the  administration. 
Last  year  he  urged  members  of  aca- 
demic affairs  to  vote  down  a proposal 
from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(SGS)  for  a chair  in  Estonian  studies  to 
be  financed  largely  by  the  Estonian 
community.  He  was  not  convinced,  he 
told  them,  that  if  Labatt’s  came  up 
with  $2  million  and  said  they  wanted  a 
chair  in  baseball  studies  SGS  wouldn’t 
come  up  with  a similar  rationale.  (The 
proposal  was  approved.)  He  says  now: 
“That  was  a perfect  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration’s incompetence.  The  lack 
of  preparation  and  justification  was 
quite  remarkable.” 

He  resigned  from  Governing  Council 
last  week  not  because  he  seriously 
thinks  there  might  be  a conflict  of 
interest  for  him  but  because  he  wants 
to  avoid  the  perception  of  one.  “There 
isn’t  any  reality  to  that  possibility,”  he 
says  bluntly,  “since  neither  the  Gov- 
erning Council  nor  any  of  its  commit- 
tees deals  with  delicate  matters.  I 
assume  all  the  significant  decisions  are 
made  behind  closed  doors  at  Simcoe 
Hall.”  Governing  has  been  interesting, 
he  says,  but  frustrating.  “The  system 
we  have  does  not  permit  free  and  open 
discussion.  By  and  large,  interests  are 
not  discussed.  There  are  too  many 
interest  groups  represented.” 

Despite  the  criticisms,  Finlayson 
appears  to  be  very  happy  at  U of  T. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  the  great  brain  rob- 
bery. The  quality  of  the  students 
hasn’t  declined.  I find  teaching  fun. 
And  research  for  me  is  mostly  done  in 
my  head  and  in  English  libraries,  so  I 
don’t  need  lots  of  money.  Of  course, 
it’s  different  for  those  in  the  sciences, 
engineering  and  medicine.” 


Finlayson  is  a historian  w'th  a 
specialty  in  17th  century  England.  He 
teaches  historiography  — ways  in 
which  people  have  thought  about  the 
past.  He  has  published  one  book, 
Puritanism,  Historians  and  the 
English  Revolution,  and  is  working  on 
another  on  reform  ideas  in  the  politics 


Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  who 
takes  over  as  president  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  July  1,  resigned 
from  Governing  Council  last  week,  ex- 
plaining that  his  continued  member- 
ship could  be  “awkward”  for  members 
of  the  administration,  Council 
members,  or  himself  Following  is 
Finlayson’ s statement  to  Council. . 

Nine  months  on  Governing  Council 
scarcely  makes  me  an  expert  on 
unicameralism  as  a system  of  govern- 
ing the  largest  university  in  Canada. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  my  nine 
months  have  fallen  in  a year  in  which 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  by 
Council  has  been,  I understand, 
unusually  light.  Nonetheless,  my  ex- 
perience has  tended  to  confirm  in  a 
number  of  ways  the  observations  of 
colleagues  who  have  served  on  Council 
before  me.  First,  it  is  clear  that  our 
system  of  governance  greatly  enhances 
the  power  of  the  central  administra- 
tion which,  on  occasion,  uses  Gov- 
erning Council  as  a shield  to  ward  off 
the  arrows  of  its  critics,  but  more 
usually  is  able  to  utilize  its  monopoly  of 
information  to  make  us  Council 
members  march  to  its  drums.  Not  in- 
frequently, as  in  the  controversy  over 
enrolment  policy  and  its  impact  on  this 
university’s  revenues  several  years 
ago,  the  well-disciplined  troops  march 
resolutely  like  Potsdam  guards,  but  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Second,  and  this 
is  really  a corollary  of  my  first  point, 
unicameralism  diminishes  the  role  of 
faculty  members  in  the  governance 
of  the  university,  both  with  respect 
to  academic  and  to  non-academic 
matters.  For  the  senior  academic  body 
in  Canada’s  finest  university,  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  is  a 
rather  sorry  group.  It  must  surely  be 
the  case  that,  somewhere  in  this  uni- 


of  England  in  the  Interregnum.  He 
dislikes  labels,  but,  when  pushed, 
describes  himself  as  a revisionist.  He  is 
sceptical  of  the  role  of  puritanism  in 
explanations  of  17th  century  English 
history  advanced  by  Marxist,  neo- 
Marxist  and  whig  historians  in  the 
1960s. 


versity,  discussion  takes  place  con- 
cerning the  profoundly  important 
issues  with  which  we  are  presently 
confronted.  Sadly,  however,  litle  or 
none  of  this  informed  discussion 
occurs,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  in 
meetings  of  Governing  Council  or  of 
its  committees  and  subcommittees.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Birt  and  his  working 
group  on  delegation  of  authority  can, 
within  the  context  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act,  breathe  life  into  what  is 
in  many  ways  a moribund  system  of 
governance. 

As  I leave  Governing  Council  and 
return  to  the  faculty  association  in 
which  I have  been  inactive  for  four 
years,  it  may  contribute  to  a more  cor- 
dial relationship  if  I say  a few  words  to 
fellow  governors  about  my  plans  for 
the  association.  First,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  association  and  its 
representativeness.  I have  detected 
innuendos  in  the  course  of  the  year 
amongst  some  of  the  governors  on  this 
subject.  Do  the  association’s  officers 
represent  the  University  faculty  and 
librarians,  governors  have  asked.  As 
far  as  the  present  leadership  of  the 
association  is  concerned,  I can  simply 
say  personally  that  I consider,  in  its 
major  achievements,  it  has  fully 
represented  me.  More  to  the  point,  I 
can  say  that  the  process,  which  has 
now  resulted  in  my  finding  myself 
president-elect  of  the  association,  was 
a broadly  consultative  one,  involving 
present  and  past  leaders  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  faculty  members  and 
librarians  from  all  points  on  the 
political  spectrum.  Positions  taken  by 
the  association  next  year  will  most  cer- 
tainly not  be  positions  taken  by 
isolated  individuals  on  the  executive 
but  will  be  representative  of  faculty 
members  at  large.  My  executive  will 
enunciate  positions,  but  only  when  we 
are  assured  that  the  bulk  of  our  col- 
leagues stand  four-square  behind  us. 

What  positions  are  we  likely  to 
adopt?  Two  major  issues  immediately 
suggest  themselves.  The  association  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  will  continue  in  the 
future  to  exert  pressure  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  on  the  governors  to 
make  the  plight  of  Ontario’s  univer- 
sities, and  its  premier  one  in  par- 
ticular, a matter  of  public  concern. 
With  a provincial  election  imminent, 
with  our  arsenals  reinforced  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bovey  Com- 
mission, with  public  opinion  showing 
signs  of  understanding  our  problems, 
the  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  this 
university  to  show  leadership  in  the 
cause  to  which  we  all  subscribe.  To 
revert  to  President  Ham’s  language, 
the  city  that  is  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
province  and  could,  if  it  chose,  speak 
with  a loud  and  mighty  voice.  If  the  ad- 
ministration chooses  passivity  in  the 
face  of  this  challenge,  and  if  you,  the 
governors,  concur  in  this  passivity, 
then  you  can  expect  to  hear  from  the 
faculty. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation and  the  new  Article  6.  It  is  now 
three  years  since  the  administration 
and  the  faculty  association  made  their 


“I  respect  authority  less  than  lots  of 
people,”  he  explains.  “I  don’t  believe 
something  to  be  true  simply  because 
somebody  who’s  an  authority  says  it’s 
true.  In  fact,  that  tells  me  that  it’s 
probably  not  true.  Whatever  that 
suggests,  I am.” 


submissions  before  the  mediator,  Mr. 
Burkett.  It  is  two  years  since  the  last 
portion  of  his  award  was  phased  in,  an 
award,  we  might  recall,  that  was  in- 
tended simply  to  begin  the  process  of 
restoring  to  1971  levels  the  real  value 
of  faculty  and  librarian  salaries.  In 
these  past  two  years  there  have  been 
no  merit  increases  at  all  for  most  fac- 
ulty members  and  librarians,  a five 
percent  across-the-board  adjustment, 
followed  by  last  December’s  two  per- 
cent lump  sum  payment.  The  gains 
made  as  a result  of  the  Burkett  award 
have  now  been  erased  by  inflation,  and 
career  progress  has  been  frozen.  My 
colleagues  have  exhibited  considerable 
patience  in  this  regard,  even  in  the 
face  of  evidence  that  salaries  of  newly 
hired  faculty  members,  driven  by 
market  forces,  exceed  or  come  inequit- 
ably close  to  those  of  continuing  fac- 
ulty members  in  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  salary  scales.  Unless  the  admin- 
istration shows  great  sensitivity  here, 
or  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  this  Council 

— not  a very  likely  prospect  I must  say 

— it  is  probable  that  the  association 
will  display  even  greater  militancy  on 
the  question  of  compensation  than  it 
has  in  the  recent  past. 

And  this  brings  me  finally  to  Article 
6.  The  first  negotations  under  the  new 
Article  6 are  currently  under  way.  It 
would  obviously  be  foolhardy  for  me  to 
attempt  to  predict  their  outcome. 
Should  negotiations,  however,  be  fruit- 
less, leading  ultimately  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a dispute  resolution  panel,  and 
should  that  panel  issue  a non-unanimous 
report  I would  hope  the  president  and 
you,  members  of  Governing  Council, 
would  think  hard  and  long  before  re- 
jecting it.  The  faculty  association, 
perhaps  unwisely,  has  chosen  for  the 
time  being  to  abide  by  this  ultra- 
conservative method  of  binding 
arbitration.  But  should  arbitration  in 
this  year  or  in  some  other  year  turn 
out  to  be  less  than  binding,  should 
Council  actually  exercise  its  right  to 
reject  a non-unanimous  report,  the 
sword  of  rejection  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  double-edged.  The  tendency  of  the 
faculty  association  to  move  towards 
certification  was  halted  last  December 
but  not,  I would  judge,  permanently 
stopped.  What  every  successful  cer- 
tification drive  requires  is  a clear 
atrocity  by  the  administration  or  by 
the  Governing  Council.  Offhand,  I 
cannot  think  of  a development  that 
would  more  certainly  trigger  a move- 
ment to  certify  than  the  exercise  by 
this  body  of  its  right  to  reject  a non- 
unanimous  report. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  issues 
that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
discuss,  mandatory  retirement  and 
contractually-limited-term-appoint- 
ments,  to  mention  two.  The  associa- 
tion  has  policies  on  these  matters 
about  which  we  will  be  happy  to 
negotiate.  I am  optimistic  that  my 
experience  as  a member  of  this  gov- 
erning body  will  facilitate  these 
negotiations  and  make  agreement  on 
them  all  that  much  easier  to  achieve. 

I certainly  hope  so. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1985 

AN  EVENING  WITH  GERMANY 

with  the  generous  assistance  of  DR.  ERNST-GUNTHER  KOCH 
Consul  General  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  MR.  PETER  SICHEL 

of  Messrs.  A.  Sichel  Sohne  Incorporated  New  York 

RECEPTION  - MAIN  LOUNGE  6 p.m. 

Hors  d'oeuvre  & Wine 

HARMONY  CHOIR 

WINE  TASTING  — MAIN  DINING  ROOM  6:50  p.m. 

DANCING  TO  ERNIE'S  MUSIC  9:30  p.m.  - 1 2:30  a.m. 

Pastry  & Cheese  Tray  10:30  p.m. 

$15.00  plus  tax  & service 

Reservations  required  — 978-6325 


What  Council  can  expect  from  UTFA 
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IAN  CRYSLER 


Joan  Foley  (left)  and  Francess  Flalpenny  share  this  year’s  Alumni  Faculty  Award  for 
academic  excellence  and  service. 


1985  Moss  scholars 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  (UTAA)  has  awarded  two 
1985  Moss  scholarships,  valued  at 
$6,500  each,  to  Mark  Kingwell  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  and  Marcel  Behr  of 
Victoria  College.  Moss  scholarships 
are  presented  annually  to  the  best  “all 
round”  students  graduating  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  and  Scar- 
borough College.  Winners  are  chosen 
for  academic  achievement,  participa- 
tion in  University  activities  and 
character.  They  are  required  to  pursue 
future  studies. 

Kingwell  is  in  his  final  year  of  a BA 
program,  majoring  in  English 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  has  been 
the  editor  of  The  Varsity,  The  Varsity 
Student  Handbook  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Review  and  has  served  on 
committees  of  SAC  and  Hart  House. 
He  hopes  to  attend  Oxford,  Yale  or 
Boston  College  for  a graduate  degree 
in  philosophy. 

Behr  is  completing  his  BSc  in 


biochemistry  and  plans  to  study 
medicine,  followed  by  a PhD  in 
physiology.  He  has  been  a tutor  at  Vic, 
a member  of  Vic’s  board  of  regents, 
and  has  worked  as  a volunteer  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  In  between 
playing  hockey,  basketball  and  soccer, 
he  has  performed  at  Vic  student  cafes. 
Both  Kingwell  and  Behr  have  main- 
tained “A”  averages. 

Members  of  the  committee  choosing 
this  year’s  Moss  scholars  were  Wendy 
Loat,  a New  College  alumna  and  chair- 
man of  the  UTAA  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, UTAA  director  Olga  Reed,  a 
Faculty  of  Education  alumna,  Pat 
McGee,  St.  Michael’s  alumna  and 
chairman  of  UTAA  student  relations, 
George  Edmonds,  president  of  the 
UTAA,  and  Vice-Provost  Brian 
Merrilees. 

The  scholarships  will  be  presented  at 
the  Alumni  Faculty  Award  Dinner  at 
Hart  House  April  10. 


Young  inventors  conference 
in  Bulgaria 


The  Bulgarian  ambassador  to  Canada, 
Vladimir  Velchev,  has  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  President  George  Connell 
for  the  University  to  participate  in  the 
World  Exhibition  of  Achievements  of 
Young  Inventors  to  be  held  in  Plovdiv, 
Bulgaria  in  November.  The  exhibition 
is  being  held  to  coincide  with  the  UN- 
sponsored  Year  of  Youth  and  to  pro- 
mote “scientific,  technological  and 
cultural  exchange,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  constructive  and  friendly  rela- 
tions among  the  various  countries  of 


the  world”. 

Inventors  born  after  Jan.  1, 1945, 
are  eligible  to  participate.  Individual 
or  team  inventions  in  all  fields  of 
science  and  technology  may  be 
entered.  The  transportation  costs  of 
exhibits  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Bulgarian  government.  Applications 
for  the  exhibition  are  available  from 
the  Institute  for  Inventions  and 
Innovations,  52  b Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
Boulevard,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 


Halpenny,  Foley  receive 
1985  alumni  faculty  award 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

This  year  marks  two  firsts  for  the 
11 -year-old  Alumni  Faculty 
Award:  the  first  time  the  award  has 
been  shared,  and  the  first  time  it  has 
not  gone  to  a man. 

Joan  Foley,  professor  of  psychology 
and  former  principal  of  Scarborough 
College,  and  Francess  Halpenny,  pro- 
fessor of  library  science  and  general 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography,  are  the  winners  for  1985. 
The  award  is  given  annually  by  the 
U of  T Alumni  Association  to  a faculty 
member  (or  members)  demonstrating 
academic  excellence,  service  to  the 
University,  and  service  to  the 
community. 

Professor  Foley  came  from 
Australia  to  U of  T’s  Department  of 
Psychology  in  1963,  advancing  quickly 
from  the  position  of  special  lecturer  to 
an  associate  professorship  in  1965. 

She  became  full  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Life  Sciences  at 
Scarborough  College  in  1975,  and  prin- 
cipal of  Scarborough  in  1977,  a post 
she  held  until  last  year.  Her  term  as 
principal  saw  the  construction  of  the 
Vincent  Bladen  Library  and  the 
founding  of  the  Associates  of  Scar- 
borough College,  a support  group  of 
community  leaders. 

Foley’s  activities  outside  the  Univer- 
sity are  extensive.  She  is  president- 
elect of  the  Canadian  Psychological 
Association  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  and  has  served  on 
several  government  and  education 
society  committees.  She  is  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Toronto’s 
Donwood  Institute,  a provincially  sup- 
ported hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism. 

Within  the  University,  Foley  has 
served  on  dozens  of  committees 
overseeing  everything  from  the 
women’s  studies  program  to  non- 
academic  discipline,  often  as  chairman. 
She  was  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  in  the  early  1970s.  A 
nominator  of  Foley  for  the  award 
wrote:  “Perhaps  her  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  her  absolute 
dedication  to  her  responsibilities.  No 
aspect  of  her  job  is  neglected,  and  no 
task  unworthy  of  her  serious  effort. 
She  unselfishly  devotes  her  energy  to 
the  welfare  of  her  institution  and  her 
constituents,  who  are  invariably  well 
served.” 

Currently  Foley  is  on  administrative 
leave,  teaching  some  courses  and  con- 
ducting research  in  her  academic 
specialty,  visual  perception. 

Francess  Halpenny,  CC,  also  has  led 
a career  that  is  hard  to  encapsulate. 
She  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  University  of  Toronto  Press  since 
1941,  serving  as  associate  director 
from  1979  to  1984.  She  was  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Library  Science  from 
1972  to  1978  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Library  Board  from  1979  to 
1982.  She  is  currently  a vice-president 


of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  a 
member  of  approximately  30  profes- 
sional associations  and  advisory 
boards.  Yet  Professor  Halpenny  con- 
tinues to  teach  graduate  courses  and 
could  be  seen  on  the  stage  of  Hart 
House  Theatre  last  season  playing 
Lady  Bracknell  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 

All  this  sounds  like  a full  enough 
plate,  but  Halpenny  remains  best 
known  as  general  editor  of  the  multi- 
volume Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography,  which  she  has  worked  on 
since  its  founding  in  1959.  It  was  prin- 
cipally her  labour  on  this  milestone  of 
scholarship  that  earned  her  the 
Canada  Council’s  prestigious  $50,000 
Molson  Prize  in  1983.  The  council’s 
citation  of  Halpenny  called  the 
editorial  procedures  of  the  Dictionary 
“a  model  of  excellence”  and  praised  its 
“thorough,  meticulous,  and  fresh 
research  on  every  subject”. 

One  nominator  noted  that  “Pro- 
fessor Halpenny  has  served  as  an  im- 
portant model  for  many  women  in 
academic  life.  This  is  not  a criterion 
you  might  normally  be  asked  to  con- 
sider and  it  may  not  be  a matter  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee. However,  I would  like  to  submit 
that  the  presence  of  Professor 
Halpenny  as  a scholar  and  a leader  in 
the  University,  a woman  with  an  ex- 
cellent relationship  with  peers  here 
and  across  the  country,  has  been  an 
important  encouragement  to  many 
women  in  an  institution  where  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  be  discouraged.” 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a 
dinner  at  Hart  House  April  10. 
Halpenny,  who  will  be  lecturing 
overseas  at  this  time,  will  be  honoured 
at  the  Faculty  of  Library  & Informa- 
tion Science  on  May  22.  Information 
concerning  tickets  for  the  dinner  is 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  at  978-2021. 


Teaching  assistants 
ratify  agreement 

The  agreement  signed  on  March  4 by 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  Local  2,  and  the  University 
is  now  in  effect.  Of  the  close  to  200 
teaching  assistants  who  cast  ratifica- 
tion votes,  73  percent  voted  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  accord. 

All  provisions  of  the  new  collective 
agreement  became  effective  on 
March  4,  except  for  the  six  percent 
pay  increase  in  the  first  year  of  the 
agreement,  which  is  retroactive  to 
Sept.  1.  Teaching  assistants  will 
receive  a further  five  percent  increase 
on  Sept.  1 of  this  year.  The  agreement 
expires  Aug.  31,  1986. 


8UINTESSENCE 
ESIGNS 


DESIGNS 

1657  BAYVIEW  AVENUE 

2 BLOCKS  SOUTH  OF  EGUNTON, 
TEL.  482-1252 

FRAMED  CHINESE  PAPERCUT  5”x7' 
$8.50,  UNFRAMED  $1.50 
HAND-PAINTFD  PORCELAIN  PEKING 
OPERA  MASKS,  3 ”,  $6.50 

15%  DISCOUNT  TO  BULLETIN 
READERS  WITH  THIS  AD. 

WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST 
MON.  TO  THURS.  10-6, 

FRI.  TO  8,  SAT.  TO  5:30 
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Feminism  and  politics  an  effective  combination, 
U of  T author  argues  in  new  book 


by  Judith  Knelman 

More  feminists  concerned  with 
bringing  about  advances  in  employ- 
ment equity,  child  care,  family  law  and 
prohibitions  on  pornography  should  be 
entering  politics,  says  a U of  T 
feminist  and  political  scientist. 

Sylvia  Bashevkin,  author  of  Toeing 
the  Lines:  Women  and  Party  Politics 
in  English  Canada,  to  be  published  in 
May  by  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
has  studied  both  the  female  electorate 
and  the  level  of  participation  by 
females  in  political  parties  in  Canada. 
Her  conclusion  is  that  Canadian 
women  reformers  tend  to  prefer  non- 
partisan organizations  to  party 
politics. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  ambition  is 
not  considered  an  acceptable  feminine 
trait,  says  Bashevkin.  However,  she 
says,  the  truth  is  that  to  get  to  the  top 
of  pretty  well  any  field  a woman  has  to 
be  aggressive,  confident,  motivated, 
hard-working,  and  ambitious. 

“In  English  Canada,  reformers  tend 


to  regard  politics  as  sordid  and  remain 
independent.  Many  feminists  have 
avoided  the  parties,  and  feminist 
organizations  have  avoided  studying 
political  parties.  Only  recently  have 
they  realized  that  if  they  want  to  see 
their  social  and  economic  concerns 
addressed  they  should  start  in  the 
political  system.” 

She  thinks  that  women  who  want  to 
improve  the  lot  of  their  sex  should  also 
consider  careers  in  the  civil  service  or 
in  the  back  rooms  of  political  parties 
since  people  in  these  places  often  wield 
more  power  than  backbenchers. 

When  Bashevkin  encountered  a 
dearth  of  research  on  women’s 
political  activity,  she  simply  put  old 
sources  to  new  uses,  examining 
surveys,  party  archives,  personal 
records  and  memoirs  from  the 
perspective  of  women  in  politics.  She 
also  interviewed  past  and  present 
party  activists  and  sent  out  a question- 
naire on  women’s  involvement  in 
Ontario  political  parties.  Her  con- 


clusion: though  the  proportion  of 
women  in  Canadian  politics  has  grown 
— “if  you’re  starting  with  a base  of 
zero,  every  increase  looks  massive”  — 
it’s  nothing  like  what  it  should  be. 
“When  you  compare  political  activity 
with  other  fields,”  she  says,  “this 
looks  like  the  last  frontier.” 

Historically,  women  have  been 
depended  upon  by  the  parties  to  stuff 
envelopes,  make  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches, drive  voters  to  the  polls,  etc. 
Those  who  ran  for  office  were  gener- 
ally “sacrifice”  candidates  in  contests 
that  seemed  hopeless.  But  women’s 
expectations  are  changing.  As  more  of 
them  become  candidates,  other  women 
are  elevated  in  their  campaign 
organizations  to  more  responsible  posi- 
tions. And  not  all  apparently  one-sided 
contests  turn  out  that  way.  In  the  Con- 
servatives’ landslide  victory  last  fall, 
the  proportion  of  women  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  doubled.  Many 
were  “sacrifice”  candidates. 

The  National  Action  Committee  on 


We  take  the  stuffiness  out 
of  lending! 


Car  Loans 


At  Unicoll  Credit  Union  you  don’t 
need  to  ask  for  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Mr.  Reinhardt  or  Mrs.  Yarrow.. .just 
relax,  come  on  in  and  we  will  look  after 
your  needs.  The  Credit  Union  is  here 
to  help.  Whether  you  are  a long 
standing  member  or  are  thinking  of 
joining  us,  it  makes  no  difference-we 
will  help  all  we  can.  100%  financing 
is  available  meaning  that  no  down 
payment  is  required.  You  can  take 
up  to  60  months  to  repay  and  we  will 
even  extend  that  should  your  loan  be 
over  $20,000.  We  have  an  excep- 
tional rate  for  1984  and  1985  models 
including  demonstrators.  In  a rush? 

We  can  give  a 24  hour  approval. 


What  is  an 
Open  Mortgage? 

One  of  the  problems  with  a mortgage 
is  that  you,  the  borrower,  get  “locked 
in”  for  a set  term  at  a fixed  interest 
rate  with  few  options  to  prepay  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal. At  UNICOLL  you  don’t  have 
that  problem. 

An  open  mortgage  is  just  that-a 
contract  that  is  open;  it  can  be  paid 
off  at  any  time  even  to  the  extent  of 
reducing  the  balance  by  as  little  as 
$100  whenever  you  feel  like  it.  The 
competition  are  slowly  trying  to  catch 
up,  but  at  UNICOLL  we  have  always 
had  this  feature! 


We  also  feel  that  you  should  not  be 
penalized  when  taking  out  a 2nd 
MORTGAGE  and  as  such  our 
current  interest  rate  for  2nd  mortgages 
is  only  'U%  higher  than  our  1st  mortgage 
rate.  And  they,  too,  are  completely  open. 


Are  you 

paying  too  much? 

To  help  you  answer  this  question  we 
have  set  up  a list  of  popular  sources 
of  borrowing  and  have  shown  their 
current  interest  rates’1!  Consolidate 
your  loans  with  UNICOLL  and  have 
just  one  manageable  payment  each 
month  or  simply  transfer  your 
existing  loan  to  us  and  enjoy  the 
lower  monthly  payment.  Get  your 
finances  in  order  now. 


VISA 
18  6% 


MASTI  R(  HARGI 


YOl  ROTHI  R LOANS 
Rhone  them 
& Compare 


UNICOLL 

14% 


* As  of  February  28,  1 985.  Rales  subject  to  change. 


For  friendly  fast  service  call: 


Barry,  Jim,  Ken 
Marc  or  Ivy  at  the 
Main  Branch: 

245  College  St., 

Toronto,  Ont.  M5T  1 R5 
Telephone  978-5505 
or  978-5539 


Barb  at  the 
York  Branch: 

Curtis  Lecture  Halls,  Room  1 12, 
4700  Keele  St.,  Downsview,  Ont. 
M3J  1P3 

Telephone  667  3239 


Daria  at  the 
Ryerson  Branch: 

Room  LI55,  Jorgenson  Hall 
350  Victoria  St., 

Toronto,  Ont.  M5B  2K3 
Telephone  979-5130 


Monica  at  the 
Humber  Branch: 

205  Humber  College  Blvd., 
Rexdale,  Ont.  M9W  5L7 
Telephone  675-3  III,  Ext.  4580 


*UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 


• Universities  and  Colleges  Credit  Union  Member  of  Ontario  Share  am)  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


the  Status  of  Women  (NAC),  under  the 
presidency  of  Chaviva  Hosek,'  has  done 
a great  deal  to  channel  women’s 
political  efforts  in  a clear,  non-partisan 
direction,  says  Bashevkin,  and  off- 
shoots of  NAC  may  affect  the  next 
Ontario  election.  But  for  this  progress 
to  be  sustained,  she  says,  feminism 
needs  to  be  put  into  a political  context. 

Bashevkin’s  research  was  supported 
by  two  years  of  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships from  the  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Council.  She 
received  her  PhD  from  York  in  1981, 
then  taught  as  a sessional  appointee  at 
Erindale.  A year  ago  she  was  offered  a 
tenure-stream  appointment  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science.  She 
accepted,  then  announced  with  some 
apprehension  that  she  was  expecting  a 
baby  in  August  and  would  like  to 
spend  her  first  term  in  the  tenure 
stream  on  maternity  leave.  “I  got  the 
best  possible  response  I could  have 
imagined  from  a chairman,”  she 
recalls.  “Bennett  Kovrig  even  offered 
me  great  advice  about  kids.  It  worked 
out  beautifully,  and  when  Paul  Fox 
(Erindale’s  principal)  saw  the  birth 
announcement  he  sent  me  a lovely 
letter.” 
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Overhaul  of  high  school  curriculum 
assisted  by  COU  liaison  officer 


by  Judith  Knelman 

When  John  Ricker,  former  dean  of 
education  at  U of  T,  was  origin- 
ally appointed  in  1983  by  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  to  help  develop 
advanced-level  high  school  courses,  he 
was  called  the  COU  SERP  ROSE 
OS:IS  liaison  officer  — after  the 
Secondary  Education  Review  Project 
(SERP),  which  recommended  the 
elimination  of  grade  13,  the  Renewal  of 
Ontario  Secondary  Education,  which 
suggested  instead  that  advanced-level 
Ontario  academic  courses  be  designed 
to  meet  university  entrance  standards, 
and  Ontario  Schools:  Intermediate  and 
Senior,  which  described  the  opera- 
tional phase. 

As  he  recruited  academics  to  help 
develop  and  validate  the  courses,  the 
job  grew  and  the  title  shrank.  Ricker’s 
successor,  Richard  Van  Fossen,  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  academic  vice- 
principal of  Erindale  College,  is  called 
OS:IS  liaison  officer.  Essentially,  his 
function  is  to  coordinate  the  univer- 
sities’ part  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion’s curriculum  renewal. 

His  part-time  job  sometimes  takes 
more  time  than  he  has  to  give,  says 
Van  Fossen,  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
a fascinating  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence. Though  he’ll  be  on  leave  next 
year  from  U of  T,  he  has  agreed  to 
stay  on  at  COU  for  one  more  year. 

“I  was  one  of  many  faculty  members 
who  really  didn’t  know  much  about 
COU  until  I got  this  job,”  he  says.  “I 
suspect  the  average  person  has  no  idea 
of  how  large  and  high-powered  an 
organization  it  is.” 

Why  would  a group  that  represents 
the  province’s  universities,  Ryerson, 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  and  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  need  to  be  involved  in  high  school 
curriculum  revision?  Partly  because, 
though  Ontario  Academic  Courses  are 
designed  for  university  preparation, 
every  university  retains  the  right  to 
determine  its  own  admission  require- 
ments. Those  designing  the  new 
courses  want  to  be  sure  they  will  be 
acceptable.  They  also  welcome  the 
help  of  experts  in  the  teaching  of 
languages,  science,  the  arts,  the  social 
sciences,  history,  mathematics, 
physical  education,  computer  studies, 
commerce  and  engineering  as  they  try 
to  create  more  specifically  organized 
and  outlined  courses.  About  120 
academics  are  involved.  “I’ve  been 
enormously  impressed  with  the 
amount  of  time  and  energy  and  exper- 
tise that  these  people  have  con- 
tributed,” says  Van  Fossen.  “Many 
have  offered  to  go  out  and  conduct 
workshops  for  the  teachers.” 

In  1983,  Bette  Stephenson,  then 


Victoria  College 
Public  Lectures 
' 1985 

REALITY 
AND  IMAGINATION 


Tuesday,  March  26 

Robert  Bateman,  ARTIST 
"Controversial  Questions  in  Art" 

Northrop  Frye  Hall 
Room  003 
4:30  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Staff,  Students 
and  Public  are  cordially  invited. 
Tea  will  be  served. 
Admission  free. 


minister  of  education,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, invited  COU  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  new 
curriculum  from  grades  7 through  12. 
The  invitation  was  especially  ap- 
pealing to  COU  because  it  represented 
a chance  to  re-establish  the  close  con- 
tact between  schools  and  universities 
that  had  existed  until  the  late  1960s. 

“The  universities  have  a lot  to 
regret  in  their  relations  with  the  high 
schools,”  says  Van  Fossen.  “Our  in- 
volvement now  gives  us  a chance  to 
repair  some  of  the  damage.  They 
regard  the  admissions  process, 
especially  that  of  U of  T,  as  imper- 
sonal. The  whole  thing  appears  to  give 
more  consideration  to  numbers  than 
individuals.  And  the  boards  feel,  again, 
I think,  correctly,  that  the  universities 
don’t  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
what  has  gone  on  in  grade  13.  Some 


students  come  back  and  tell  them 
about  first  year  courses  that  assume 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  know- 
ledge, others  about  courses  that 
merely  seem  to  repeat  what  was 
covered  in  high  school.” 

Part  of  Van  Fossen’ s job  is  to  meet 
with  school  boards,  headmasters  of 
private  schools  and  other  interested 
groups  to  explain  the  nature  of  COU 
participation  in  the  curriculum 
renewal  project,  to  exchange  views  on 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
schools  and  the  universities  and  to  let 
them  know  when  to  expect  the  new 
courses.  Several  should  be  in  place  by 
next  year,  and  all  by  1988. 

The  so-called  double  cohort  may  not 
materialize  in  first-year  university 
classes.  The  first  noticeable  group  of 
entrants  under  the  new  system  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fall  of  1987,  and  it  will 


probably  take  until  1990  or  1991 
before  the  numbers  subside  entirely  to 
what  they  would  have  been  had 
grade  13  been  retained,  but  no 
dramatic  bulge  in  university 
enrolments  is  expected,  says 
Van  Fossen. 

Once  all  the  new  courses  have  been 
introduced  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  the  COU  liaison  posi- 
tion will  no  longer  exist,  but 
Van  Fossen  would  like  to  see  it  con- 
tinued. COU  is  urging  that  there  be 
small  review  committees  for  each  of 
the  subjects  and  an  ongoing  review  of 
the  secondary  school  curriculum  in- 
stead of  periodic  massive  overhauls. 


Waterloo  president  calls  for 
substantial  increase  in  tuition 


by  Mark  Gerson 

The  president  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  wants  tuition  fees  doubled  or 
tripled.  According  to  Douglas  Wright, 
the  higher  fees  would  help  solve  the 
financial  problems  plaguing  higher 
education  and  wouldn’t  threaten 
accessibility. 

At  present,  an  undergraduate’s 
tuition  represents  half  a month’s 
salary  after  graduation,  a proportion 
that  could  easily  be  increased,  said 
Wright  at  a conference  in  Ottawa 
March  13. 

The  day-long  session  on  financing 
higher  education  and  research  was 
sponsored  by  the  Financial  Post  and 
attracted  about  200  representatives 
from  universities,  business  and 
government. 

Wright  also  called  on  the  federal 
government  to  assume  the  full  cost  of 
the  research  it  funds.  Because  grants 
from  the  three  research  councils  cover 
only  direct  costs,  “research  success 
has  become  a fearful  burden,”  he  said. 

“The  greater  the  success,  the 
greater  the  pressure  on  a university’s 
faculty  and  resources,”  said  Wright, 
noting  that  these  indirect  research 
expenses  must  now  be  absorbed  by 
regular  operating  budgets. 

He  accused  policy  makers  of  “a  com- 
pulsion to  provide  accessibility  without 
looking  at  what  is  being  made  access- 
ible” and  attacked  provincial  govern- 
ments for  forbidding  universities  to 
raise  the  money  needed  to  improve 
quality  through  higher  tuition. 

But  Donald  Savage,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers,  warned  against 
seeing  more  tuition  revenue  as  “a 
magic  solution”  to  universities’ 
funding  woes. 

Anne-Marie  Turcotte,  a researcher 
with  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  argued  that  current  tuition 
levels  are  already  discouraging 
students  from  seeking  a university 
education.  She  said  that  a significant 
increase  would  drive  more  students 
away,  just  as  higher  fees  for  non- 
Canadians  have  dramatically  reduced 
their  numbers. 

Wright  said  that  social  and  cultural 
values  not  tuition  levels  determine  uni- 
versity attendance  and  pointed  to  a 
report  prepared  by  U of  T economics 


professor  David  Stager  for  the  Bovey 
Commission  that  found  no  improve- 
ment in  accessibility  in  Australia  and 
Sweden  after  the  abolition  of  univer- 
sity tuition  in  those  countries. 

Turcotte  countered  that  Stager’s 
study  looked  at  the  Australian  free 
tuition  policy  when  it  was  only  three 
years  old.  Changing  the  social  mix  of 
university  students  is  “a  long-term 
strategy  extending  over  generations,” 
she  said. 

The  study,  she  said,  “demonstrated 
clearly  that  if  tuition  fees  were  to  be 
reinstated,  lower -income  and  rural 
students  would  be  barred  from  univer- 
sity.” 

Turcotte  also  reminded  those  attend- 
ing the  conference  that  tuition  isn’t 
the  only  financial  barrier  to  a univer- 
sity education,  only  the  most  visible. 
And  she  accused  them  of  “trivializing 
the  effects  of  high  tuition”  by  claiming 
that  increased  fees  would  not  restrict 
accessibility. 

“Accessibility  is  a moral  and  social 


issue  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the 
stampede  for  world  competitiveness,” 
she  said. 

Turcotte  added  that  anyone  who  calls 
for  higher  tuition  should  also  propose  a 
financial  aid  plan  that  doesn’t  intim- 
idate low-income  students,  such  as  the 
income-tax  based  repayment  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Bovey  Commission. 

Savage  worried  that  under  such  a 
system,  the  wealthy  would  be  able  to 
avoid  repaying  their  university  costs 
just  as  they  now  “arrange  their  affairs 
so  that  they  pay  no  tax”. 

According  to  Wright,  the  Bovey  plan 
is  fine  in  theory  but  nearly  impossible 
to  implement  because  of  the  federal- 
provincial  income  tax  agreements  it 
would  necessitate. 

He  described  as  a more  useful 
approach  the  creation  of  programs  to 
expose  junior  high  school  students  who 
wouldn’t  normally  consider  university 
to  the  benefits  of  a higher  education. 
This  would  attack  the  root  of  the  ac- 
cessibility problem,  he  said. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
will  be  held  on 

Thursday,  April  1 1 , 1985  from  4 to  6 p.m. 

in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  (Room  2158). 
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Committee  Highlights 


The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — February  18, 
1985 

• recommended,  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, that,  in  principle,  the 
University  take  action  to 
create  an  independent  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  by 
July  1, 1986.  This  organiza- 
tion should  take  the  form  of  a 
corporation  without  share 
capital  to  be  controlled  by  a 
board  of  trustees.  The  cor- 
poration should  have  control 
over  all  programs  and 
diplomas  currently  offered 
by  the  University  through 
the  Conservatory.  (Bulletin, 
Feb.  25 ) 

• recommended  that  the  Uni- 
versity response  to  the 
Bovey  Commission  report  be 
approved  in  principle,  for 
transmittal  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities, 
subject  to  the  president’s 


reporting  to  the  Executive 
Committee  on  March  12 
comments  received  in  the 
interim.  Several  members 
suggested  that  the  impor- 
tance of  a decision  on 
Phase  II  should  be  empha- 
sized in  the  University’s  sub- 
mission and  several  comments 
were  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation to  provide  overhead 
costs  for  research  grants.  A 
member  said  that  increasing 
the  provision  for  overhead 
costs  might  decrease  the 
amount  available  for  the 
grants  themselves.  A mem- 
ber asked  why  the  University 
would  not  fully  support  the 
commission's  recommenda- 
tions to  meet  the  indirect 
costs  of  research.  The  presi- 
dent said  the  commission’s 
recommendations  regarding 
overhead  costs  of  research 
would  mean  that  for  every 
dollar  of  research  grants 
received,  88  cents  would  be 


provided  for  overhead.  He 
said  that  it  had  been  shown 
that  once  the  infrastructure 
was  in  place  in  a university, 
overhead  costs  were  reduced; 
the  proposed  88  cents  was 
too  great  an  estimate  of  in- 
cremental costs.  Such  over- 
funding,  said  the  president, 
would  lead  to  intense  com- 
petition which  could  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  uni- 
versity system.  The  assistant 
vice-president  (planning)  said 
the  University  was  asking 
the  government  to  study  the 
possible  consequences  of 
such  recommendations 
before  implementing  them. 

A member  spoke  against  the 
Bovey  recommendations  to 
increase  tuition  fees  and  sug- 
gested that  the  University’s 
response  strongly  indicate 
that  other  sources  of  funds 
should  be  sought.  The  presi- 
dent said  that  increasing 
tuition  fees  was  unpalatable 


In  Memoriam 


Professor  Arabinda  Guha, 
Division  of  Sciences, 
Erindale  College, 

February  15. 

Guha,  born  in  1929  in  Dacca, 
Bangladesh,  received  his 
PhD  in  1954  from  Calcutta 
University.  He  was  a lec- 
turer in  biophysics  at . 
Calcutta  until  1961,  when  he 
became  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  & Bio- 
physics at  Banara  Hindu 
University.  Guha  came  to 
North  America  in  1965,  first 
as  a visiting  professor  at 
Temple  University  and  then 


as  guest  scientist  at  McArdle 
Laboratory  for  Cancer 
Research  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison.  His 
U of  T career  began  at 
Erindale  in  1969  as  part-time 
lecturer  in  microbiology.  He 
became  professor  of  micro- 
biology in  1974  and  professor 
of  zoology  in  1978. 

Guha  was  the  founding 
father  of  the  microbiology 
courses  and  programs  at 
Erindale.  His  work  on  the 
molecular  genetics  of  the 
biotin  operon  in  prokaryotes 
is  recognized  world-wide  for 


its  excellence.  He  served  on 
many  departmental,  college 
and  search  committees  and 
was  a member  of  the 
American  Society  for 
Microbiology  and  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Contributions  in  memory 
of  Professor  Guha  to  a. school 
for  orphaned  children  in 
Calcutta  may  be  sent  to  Barb 
MacLellan  or  Karen 
Younger,  room  3032,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College, 
828-5361. 
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If  you  have  very 
definite  ideas  about  the 
kind  of  personal  com- 
puter you  need,  you’ll 
find  it  in  our 
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The  Sperry  PC. 
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tion screen. 
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but  to  continue  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  University  was 
more  unpalatable 
• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  that  a 
Charles  Gould  Easton  Chair 
in  Immunology  be  estab- 
lished (Bulletin,  March  11) 


The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
February  19,  1985 

• recommended  that,  effec- 
tive in  the  summer  session  of 
1985,  the  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege Building  Fund  fee  be 
established  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  session  for  Woodsworth 
students.  (The  levy  will  end 
no  later  than  1994.) 

• the  committee  discussed  a 
motion  to  increase  the  Scar- 
borough College  athletic  fee 
from  $15.50  to  $44.  A motion 
referring  the  proposal  back 
to  Scarborough  College  until 
the  results  of  the  March  5 
and  6 student  referendum 
were  known  was  defeated. 
The  original  motion  was  also 
defeated.  The  chairman  of 
the  college  council’s  athletic 
affairs  subcommittee  said 
that  the  fee  was  being  in- 
creased because  it  had  not 
kept  pace  with  inflation  and 
to  enable  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  to  main- 
tain current  programs  in  the 
face  of  budget  cuts. 
Representatives  from  the 
college’s  student  council  and 
SAC  protested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  proposed  fee 
increase  was  a disguised 
academic  fee,  to  be  used  not 
to  improve  facilities  but  to 
pay  for  the  director’s  salary 
and  benefits.  They  asked 
that  the  committee  not  vote 
on  the  increase  until  MCU 
indicated,  in  response  to  a 
letter,  if  it  contravened  the 
OCUA  memorandum  on  an- 
cillary fees,  and  until  the 
students  had  voted  on  it  in  a 
referendum.  The  assistant 
vice-president  (student 
affairs)  commented  on  the 


shift  of  a salary  related  to 
the  athletic  program  from 
the  college’s  base  budget  to 
that  of  the  physical  education 
department.  He  said  that, 
over  the  years,  there  had 
been  many  activities  that, 
due  to  budget  reductions,  the 
University  had  not  been  able 
to  continue  to  support  to  the 
level  it  had  formerly.  In 
situations  where  the 
possibility  of  financing  the 
activities  through  an  inciden- 
tal fee  or  other  revenue  ex- 
isted, there  was  a legitimate 
alternative  to  the  elimination 
or  curtailment  of  the  func- 
tion. The  OCUA  memoran- 
dum indicated  that  com- 
pulsory ancillary  fees  should 
not  pay  for  costs  traditional- 
ly covered  by  general  tuition 
fees,  but,  he  said,  athletic 
program  costs  were  not 
necessarily  among  those 
traditionally  covered  by  tui- 
tion fees,  and  that  this  was  a 
matter  of  institutional 
discretion.  He  also  said  that 
referenda  were  normally 
conducted  for  student  socie- 
ty fees  but  not  University 
fees 

• the  assistant  vice-president 
(student  affairs)  reported  on 
procedures  to  be  followed  in 
the  event  of  fire  alarms  and 
bomb  threats  during  tests  or 
exams.  If  a fire  alarm  sounds 
during  an  exam,  the 
presiding  officer  is  to 
evacuate  the  area  until  the 
fire  department  has  decided 
there  is  no  safety  hazard. 
Bomb  threats  would  be 
handled  by  the  University 
police  in  consultation  with 
the  Metro  police.  No  evacua- 
tions or  announcements 
shbuld  occur  except  on  the 
direction  of  the  U of  T police 
and  this  would  not  be  given 
unless  a search  disclosed  a 
suspicious  object  or  there 
were  other  good  reasons  to 
believe  a real  threat  existed. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the 
University  to  search  areas 
before  exams  began 
whenever  possible 


• The  executive  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  (institu- 
tional relations)  reported  on 
the  $100, 000  Challenge  and 
the  Varsity  Fund  contribu- 
tions for  1984  (Bulletin, 
March  11) 

• the  assistant  vice-president 
(student  affairs)  reported  on 
the  Scarborough  Library 
fund.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1979-80  and  con- 
sisted of  a fee  of  $10  for  full- 
time students  and  $5  for 
part-time  students.  The 
motion  that  established  the 
fee  called  for  a review  this 
year.  He  said  that  $253,770 
had  been  raised  so  far; 
$146,230  remained  to  be 
raised  by  1987-88. 

• the  assistant  vice-president 
(student  affairs)  presented 
the  draft  policy  on  discipline 
in  University  residences.  The 
1947  University  of  Toronto 
Act  gave  to  the  council  of 
University  College  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  the 
federated  universities  and 
colleges  disciplinary  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  respective  col- 
lege buildings  and  grounds, 
including  residences.  The 
delegation  of  comparable 
disciplinary  powers  to  the 
councils  of  New  College, 
Innis,  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale Colleges  were  approved 
by  Caput,  but  not  confirmed 
by  Governing  Council.  As  a 
result,  there  was  some  con- 
cern as  to  whether  disci- 
plinary authority  over 
students  in  their  residences 
had  ever  been  properly 
delegated  to  these  divisions. 
The  approach  to  the  handling 
of  disciplinary  situations 
varied  widely  reflecting  the 
different  character  of  the 
various  residences,  and  the 
administration  had  con- 
cluded that  the  approach  was 
a sound  one,  but  wished  to 
develop  a general  framework 
within  which  individual  divi- 
sions and  residences  could 
establish  procedures  that 
suited  their  own  needs 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Varujan  Gharakhanian,  978-4419;  (5)  Christine  Marchese, 
978-4834;  (6)  Jeanette  May,  978-2112. 

Administrative  Assistant  II 


Clerk  III 

($15,420-  18,140-  20,860) 
Press,  Downsview,  55  per- 
cent full-time  (6) 

Secretary  I 

($15,420-  18,140-20,860) 
Microbiology  (5),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (5) 

Secretary  II 

($16,960-  19,950  - 22,940) 
Research  Administration  (5), 
Otolaryngology  (2),  Erindale 
(6),  Chemistry  (6) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Pharmacology  (5) 


($24,450  - 28,770  - 33,090) 
Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  III 

($30,070  - 35,380  - 40,690) 
Press (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Nutritional  Sciences  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Pathology  (2),  Biochemistry 
(5),  Forestry  (5), 
Ophthalmology  (2), 
Physiology  (5) 


Laboratory  Animal 
Technician  IV 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Laboratory  Animal  Science 
(2) 

Craftsman  III 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Zoology  (6) 

Engineering  Technologist 
II 

($22,050  - 25,940  - 29,830) 
Technical  and  Research  Ser- 
vices, Erindale  (6),  Physics 
(6) 

Computer  Coordinator 

($16,960-  19,950-22,940) 
Management  Studies  (6) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  IV 

($35,160  - 41,370  - 47,580) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Professional  Engineering 
Officer  II 

($31,650  - 37,240  - 42,830) 
Computing  Services  (3) 


The  Other  Japanese  Food 

298  Brunswick  at  Bloor,  Sun.  5 to  9:30  p.m.  Walking  Distance 

Tues.-Sat.  Noon  to  3 p.m.,  5 to  9:30  p.m.  from  St.  George  Campus 
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Books 


Cartoon  from  a play  produced  in  1936,  The  Sketch,  by  the  Group  Theatre  of  London, 
reproduced  from  Michael  Sidnell’s  Dances  of  Death.  (More  illustrations  from  Sidnell’s 
book  below.) 


March 

Essays  on  French  History  and 
Historians  (Collected  Works  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  XX),  edited  by  John  M. 
Robson,  introduction  by  John  C. 

Cairns  (U  of  T Press;  636  pages;  $65). 
Mill’s  interests  in  France  and  in 
history  both  began  in  childhood.  This 
volume  melds  the  two  in  essays 
running  from  1826  to  1849.  They  pro- 
vide insights  into  Mill’s  personal 
aspirations,  his  developing  view  of 
comparative  politics  and  sociology,  his 
concern  for  freedom,  and  his 
feminism. 

February 

Canadian  Political  Thought,  edited 
by  H.D.  Forbes  (Oxford  University 
Press;  472  pages;  $12.95;  paper). 
Spanning  almost  two  centuries,  this 
historically-oriented  anthology  offers 
material  ranging  from  party  platforms 
to  philosophical  essays.  Its  51  selec- 
tions include  such  major  documents  as 
the  Six  Counties  Address,  the  Regina 
Manifesto,  and  the  Waffle  Manifesto; 
recognized  classics,  among  them 
Macdonald  on  confederation,  Laurier 
on  liberalism  and  Levesque  on 
separatism;  and  less  familiar  work  of 
political  writers  including  Leacock, 
Underhill  and  Laurendeau. 

The  One-Parent  Family  in  the  1980s: 
Perspectives  and  Annotated 
Bibliography,  1978-1984,  edited  by 
Benjamin  Schlesinger  (U  of  T Press; 
284  pages;  $17.50;  paper).  This  is  a 
companion  volume  to  Schlesinger’s 
1978  work,  The  One-Parent  Family . It 
contains  five  essays  on  aspects  of  one- 
parent  families  in  Canada  and  the  US, 
providing  a guide  to  contemporary 
research  in  a central  area  of  social 
work  study. 

The  Memoirs  of  John  Addington 
Symonds,  edited  by  Phyllis 
Grosskurth  (Hutchinson  Publishing 
Group;  319  pages;  $24.95).  Symonds 
(1840-1893),  author  of  the  seven- 
volume  Renaissance  in  Italy,  was  the 
prototype  of  the  19th  century  man  of 
letters.  However,  his  most  important 
and  personal  work  was  never  pub- 
lished — the  account  of  his  tormented 
life  as  a homosexual  in  Victorian 
England.  Grosskurth,  who  won  the 
Governor-General’s  Award  in  1965  for 
her  biography  of  Symonds,  has  now 
edited  his  autobiography,  which  was 
for  many  years  under  embargo  in  the 
London  Library. 

Outpatient  Psychiatry:  Progress, 
Treatment,  Prevention,  edited  by 
Robert  Kogan  and  John  T.  Salvendy* 
(POCA  Perspective,  9;  University  of 


Alabama  Press;  263  pages;  $25  US). 
This  volume  presents  a wide  range  of 
topics  pertaining  to  psychiatric 
patients’  ambulatory  care.  Noted 
Canadian  and  American  mental  health 
professionals  describe  different  con- 
temporary treatment  modalities  and 
some  experimental  designs.  Areas 
covered  include  administration, 
institutionalization,  drug  treatment, 
specific  psycho-therapeutic  approaches 
used  according  to  the  patient’s  age, 
type  of  complaint  or  socio-cultural 
background.  Legal  and  organizational 
issues,  along  with  preventive  models 
are  also  reviewed. 

Poetry  of  the  Romantic  Period,  by 

J.R.  de  J.  Jackson  (The  Routledge 
History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  4; 
Routledge  & Kegan  Paul;  334  pages; 
$17.50  paper;  $29.95  cloth).  A critical 
and  historical  account  of  poetry 
written  between  1780  and  1835  is  pro- 
vided in  this  volume.  It  places  the 
great  poems  and  poets  of  the  age  in 
the  context  of  the  conventions  and 
traditions  in  which  they  wrote,  and 
offers  new  perspectives  on  familiar 
works.  Poems  still  famous  are  exam- 
ined often  in  relation  to  similar  works, 
then  fashionable,  and  these  unconven- 
tional groupings  throw  fresh  light  on 
Romantic  poetry  as  a whole. 

Criminal  Law,  second  edition,  by  Alan 
Mewett,  QC*  and  Morris  Manning,  QC 
(Butterworths;  816  pages;  $85).  The 
authors  set  out  the  principles  of  Cana- 
dian criminal  law,  closely  examining 
substantive  criminal  law  offences,  all 
criminal  defences,  and  selected 
“problem  areas”. 

January 

Dances  of  Death:  The  Group  Theatre 
of  London  in  the  Thirties,  by  Michael 
J.  Sidnell  (Faber  & Faber;  368  pages; 
$40).  A history  of  an  experimental 
theatre  movement  in  London  that 
brought  together  producers,  play- 
wrights, poets,  painters,  dancers  and 
musicians,  among  them  W.H.  Auden, 
T.S.  Eliot,  Benjamin  Britten,  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  Christoper  Isherwood,  Louis 
MacNeice,  Stephen  Spender  and  W.B. 
Yeats  in  a period  dominated  by  the 
image  of  a doomed  Europe.  Sidnell 
uses  synopses,  prompt-books,  photo- 
graphs and  interviews  to  document 
and  supplement  his  study  of  the  texts 
and  of  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
movement,  the  dancer  Rupert  Doone. 

Catching  Up 
December 

Dostoevsky  and  Suicide,  by  N.N. 
Shneidman  (Mosaic  Press;  124  pages; 
$19.95  cloth;  $9.95  paper).  Shneidman 


discusses  and  interprets  all  suicides  in 
the  works  of  Dostoevsky,  placing  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  relationship  of 
self-destructive  behaviour  in  man  with 
the  violent  murder  of  self.  The  analysis 
of  the  artistic  relevance  of  suicide  in 
Dostoevsky’s  novels  is  discussed 
within  the  broader  scope  of  the 
psychological  and  social  sciences. 

October 

abc-dabra  Stories  and  Poems,  by 

Hugh  Oliver  and  Ann  Nicholson  (OISE 
Press;  various  pagings;  $6.50  and 


$8.95;  paper).  This  series  of  illustrated 
reading  books  for  primary  and  junior 
students  emphasizes  reading  for  enjoy- 
ment and  comprehension,  and  vocab- 
ulary building.  The  accompanying 
cross-referenced  sets  of  teacher  notes 
and  master  worksheets  provide  sug- 
gestions for  creative  writing,  drama 
and  language  arts. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  which  includes  non- 
U of  T staff. 


produced  in  1934. 

Masks  for  inhabitants  of  the  red  light  district  in  The  Dog  beneath  the  Skin  by  Auden  and 
Isherwood,  produced  in  1936. 
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Research  News 


Program  for  Industry/ 
Laboratory  Projects  (PILP) 

Representatives  of  NRC’s 
PILP  program  and  NSERC’s 
university/industry  interface 
programs  will  be  on  the 
U of  T campus  on  Tuesday, 
April  2,  to  meet  with  re- 
searchers and  to  tell  them 
about  the  PILP  program. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
10.30  a.m.,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  (room  202)  of  the 
Galbraith  Building.  All  in- 
terested faculty,  students 
and  staff  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Additional  information  will 
be  sent  to  chairmen  and 
deans  of  all  natural  sciences 
and  engineering  related 
departments  and  faculties. 

NSERC  Strategic  Grants 
Program  1985-86 

Support  is  being  continued 

for  the  seven  established 

areas  of  national  concern: 

biotechnology; 

communications  and 

computers; 

energy; 

environmental  toxicology; 

food/agriculture; 

industrial  materials  and 

processes; 

oceans. 

Research  proposals  re- 
questing support  in  areas  of 
national  concern  other  than 
these  seven  will  again  be 
accepted  in  the  open 
category. 

A new  requirement  has 
been  introduced  for 
applicants  currently  holding 
strategic  grants  in  support  of 
projects  coming  to  comple- 
tion in  1985;  such  applicants 
must  submit  a separate  two- 
page  status  report  on  these 
projects  with  their 
applications. 

New  1985  forms  and 
guidelines  are  available 


at  ORA. 

The  deadline  date  is  May  1 
in  Ottawa.  Please  allow  a few 
days  for  processing  the 
application  through  ORA. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Funding  of  Research  in 
Psychology 

The  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil shares  with  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil the  primary  funding  of 
scholarly  research  and 
research  training  in 
psychology. 

MRC  will  consider  projects 
submitted  by  applicants  from 
one  of  the  health  professional 
schools.  Applications  for  sup- 
port of  research  on  normal 
and  abnormal  psychological 
processes  with  clear  and 
direct  relevance  to  human 
health  will  be  accepted  from 
investigators  in  other 
faculties  and  research  in- 
stitutes. This  includes 
research  on  behavioural 
aspects  of  physical  health 
and  disease,  or  on  mental 
health  and  its  disorders. 
Applications  will  also  be 
accepted  for  graduate 
training  in  psychological 
research  as  described. 

NSERC  supports  univer- 
sity-based scientific  research 
and  graduate  studies  on  a 
variety  of  psychological  pro- 
cesses; for  example,  percep- 
tion, cognition,  learning  and 
motivation,  their  underlying 
neural  mechanisms  and  their 
development;  studies  of 
animal  behaviour,  and  com- 
parative psychology. 

SSHRC  funds  research  on 
humans  as  social  and  cultural 
beings.  Areas  include  exper- 
imental social  psychology, 


social  behaviour  in  an  exper- 
imental setting;  communica- 
tion, including  interpersonal 
communication;  social  pro- 
cesses and  social  issues;  the 
examination  of  social 
phenomena  in  a natural  set- 
ting from  a psychological 
perspective  including  the 
study  of  ethnic,  social  and 
cultural  groups;  human  per- 
sonality traits  and  processes 
and  their  behaviour  manifes- 
tations; developmental 
psychology;  educational 
psychology;  history  and 
philosophy  of  psychology; 
studies  of  a theoretical 
or  methodological  nature; 
and  generalized  applied 
psychology. 

investigators  whose  work 
is  directly  relevant  to  health- 
related  legislation  and  pro- 
grams administered  by 
Health  & Welfare  Canada 
may  submit  under  the  terms 
of  the  National  Health 
Research  & Development 
Program  (NHRDP). 

Applicants  in  doubt  about 
the  best-suited  council  should 
consult  each  council’s 
guidelines  and  select  the 
most  appropriate  on  the 
basis  of  research  content  of 
the  application.  The  Office  of 
Research  Administration  has 
guidelines  available  for  infor- 
mation about  each  council’s 
program  conditions. 

McLuhan  Teleglobe  Canada 
Award 

This  international  com- 
munications prize  was 
created  in  1982  by  the  Cana- 
dian Commission  for 
UNESCO  in  association  with 
Teleglobe  Canada  and  placed 
under  the  patronage  of 
UNESCO,  Paris.  It  will  be 
awarded  for  the  second  time 
at  the  end  of  1985. 

The  award  recognizes 


Erindale  Campus 


University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga 

SNIDER 

VISITING 

LECTURERS 


Rev.  Theophile  Didier,  O.M.I. 

R.C.  Mission,  Churchill, 

Manitoba 

“From  the  Beginning:  Fifty  Years 
among  the  Hudson  Bay.Eskimos” 

March  27, 1985  8:00  RM. 

(Free  Public  Lecture) 

Council  Chamber,  South  Building 
Erindale  Campus  of  the  U of  T 
For  information  and  reservations 
call  828-5214 


“Present  and  Future  of  the 
Church  in  the  North: 

The  Seed  Was  Sown  — 
Will  It  Grow?” 

March  28, 1985  7:30  P.M. 

(Free  Public  Lecture) 

Elliot  McGuigan  Hall 
Regis  College, 

1 5 St.  Mary  Street 
Toronto 


individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  any 
work  or  action  that  will  have 
contributed,  in  an  excep- 
tional manner,  to  furthering 
a better  understanding  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  com- 
munications media  and 
technology  on  society  in 
general  and  in  particular  on 
its  cultural,  artistic  and 
scientific  activities.  The 
Canadian  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  among  other 
national  commissions,  will 
submit  nominations  after 
consultation  with  govern- 
mental bodies  and  non- 
governmental organizations 
involved  in  communications 
in  Canada. 

Nominations  for  possible 
referral  to  the  final  competi- 
tion must  reach  the  Canadian 
Commission  for  UNESCO  by 
April  30.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

The  NCIC  has  indicated  a 
number  of  items  which  in- 
vestigators should  be  aware 
of  with  regard  to  their 
awards. 

Carryover  of  Funds 
The  NCIC  manual  Support 
for  Research  and  Training 
indicates  that  carryover  of 
funds  is  permitted  within  the 
terms  of  a grant  but  not 
beyond  it.  This  does  not 
mean  that  funds  remaining 
at  the  termination  of  a cur- 
rent grant  may  be  carried 
forward  to  a renewal  or  ter- 
minal award  made  in  the 
following  year. 

Personnel  Support 
The  following  changes  will  be 
made  to  stipends  to  take 
effect  from  July  1, 1985: 
Student  stipends  paid  out  of 
grants  will  increase  from 
$9,750  to  $10,250; 
Independent  studentship 
awards  will  increase  from 
$11,500  to  $12,050; 

Fellows  paid  out  of  grants: 
$19,000  minimum,  $28,000 
maximum; 

Independent  fellowship 
awards:  $22,350  minimum, 
$35,310  maximum. 


SSHRC  — Research  Com- 
munication Division 

New  application  forms  for 
the  aid  to  occasional  scholar- 
ly conferences  in  Canada 
program  have  been  received 
at  ORA.  While  deadlines  re- 
main the  same,  there  has 
been  a significant  change  to 
the  program  in  terms  of 
allowable  expenses. 

Beginning  with  the  next 
deadline  ( March  30  for  con- 
ferences held  between  July  1 
and  Oct.  31),  applicants  may 
request  funds  for  conference- 
related  expenses  other  than 
travel  and  subsistence  of  par- 
ticipants. The  amount 
claimed  for  this  new 
category  of  expense  may  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the 
total  amount  requested. 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Alberta  Heritage  Founda- 
tion — visiting  scientists  (to 
and  from  Alberta):  April  1. 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foun- 
dation — research  grants:  in- 
ternal deadline  for  non- 
medical and  medically- 
related  applications  from  in- 
vestigators outside  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  at  ORA, 
April  20. 

Canada  Council  — Killam 
program  (new  deadline) 

May  30. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — research 
grants:  March  31. 

Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  — Ross 
C.  Purse  fellowships: 

April  1. 

J.H.  Cummings  Founda- 
tion — research  grants:  in- 
ternal deadline  for  non- 
medical and  medically- 
related  applications  from 
investigators  outside  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  at  ORA, 
May  1; 

applicants  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  advised  that 
their  deadline  at  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  April  19. 

Fitness  & Amateur  Sport 
— applied  sport  research  pro- 
gram: March  31. 


Imasco-CDC  Research' 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  April  l. 

McLuhan  Teleglobe 
Canada  Award  — nomina- 
tions: April  30. 

Medical  Research  Council 
fellowships:  April  1 ; 
maintenance  grants  (new): 
any  time. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — support  for 
scientific  meetings,  funds  for 
sabbatical  leave:  any  time. 

National  Neurofibro- 
matosis Foundation  (US)  — 
research  grants:  April  1; 
fellowships:  May  1. 

NSERC  — strategic  grants 
program:  May  1 in  Ottawa. 
Please  allow  a few  days  for 
processing  the  application 
through  ORA. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— health  care  systems 
research,  public  health 
research  and  development  — 
research  and  information 
grants:  April  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour 

— applied  research,  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  — 
research  grants:  April  1. 

Ontario  University 
Research  Incentive  Fund: 
March  31 . 

Parkinson  Foundation  of 
Canada  — research  grants: 
agency  requests  receipt 
before  April  6. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
(PSI)  Foundation  — research 
grants:  April  1. 

Conn  Smythe  Research 
Foundation  for  Crippled 
Children  — research  grants: 
April  15. 

SSHRC  — research  com- 
munications division,  aid  to 
occasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada  (July- 
Oct.):  March  30. 

Standards  Council  of 
Canada  — university 
research  contribution: 

May  1. 

U of  T Research  Board, 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  — 
grants-in-aid,  research  travel 
grants:  1 5th  of  any  month; 
general  research  grants  (first 
competition  of  new  fiscal 
year,  funds  released  after 
May  1):  March  26. 


PhDOmls 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, , 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  March  28 

David  George  Lowe,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry, 
“Characterization  of  the 
Mouse  Major  Heat  Shock 
Protein  (hsp70)  Gene  Fam- 
ily.” Prof.  L.A.  Moran. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Friday,  March  29 

Joseph  Donald  O’Brien, 
Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  “Roman  Strategy  in 
the  Greek  Peninsula,  229-146 
B.C.:  A History  and 
Analysis.”  Prof.  T.D. 

Barnes.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Alain  Stoclet,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Fulrad  de 
Saint-Denis  (v. 710-784).” 
Prof.  B.  Stock.  Room  301,  65 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Ginette  Tardif,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  “Transfer 
and  Behaviour  of  N Plasmids 
in  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa."  Prof.  P.C. 
Fleming.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


George  Manning  Akrigg, 
Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  “The  Last  Poems  of 
Ovid:  A New  Edition  with 
Commentary  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Epistulae  ex 
Ponto."  Prof.  R.J.  Tarrant. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  1 

Frank  W.C.  Abbott,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Origin 
and  Foundation  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers,  1915-1958.” 
Prof.  I.  Winchester.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Hiroshi  Amano,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Some  Aspects 
of  the  Ecology  of  Acarina  on 
Abandoned  Apple  Trees  in 
Ontario,  Canada.”  Prof.  D.A. 
Chant.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  1 p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  3 

Marylin  Jean  McKay, 
Department  of  History  of 
Art,  “Pygmy  Landscapes  in 
Roman  Art.”  Prof.  E. 
Alfoldi.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Luigi  Pautasso,  Department 
of  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
“The  Editorial  Method  of 
Targum  Neofiti  I with 
Reference  to  Gen.  44:18-19 
and  47:21.”  Prof.  E.G. 
Clarke.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  10 

Terence  Mortimer  Laverty, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “On 
the  Ecological  Significance 
of  Floral  Complexity  and  Its 
Effect  on  the  Foraging 
Behaviour  of  Bumble  Bees 
(Hymenoptera:  Apidae).” 
Profs.  R.C.  Plowright  and 
G.A.  Knerer.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 
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Report  of  the  University  Ombudsman 
to  the  Governing  Council 

for  the  year  October  1,  1983  to  September  30,  1984 


Introduction 

This  annual  report,  covering  the 
period  from  October  1,  1983,  to 
September  30, 1984,  is  submitted  in 
compliance  with  the  Terms  of 
Reference  for  the  University  Ombuds- 
man which  require  that  the  ombuds- 
man “make  an  annual  report  to  the 
University  community”.  [The  Terms 
of  Reference  (Appendix  A),  are 


Annual  Caseload  and  Resources 
The  annual  statistics  following  this 
report  (Appendix  B)  outline  the  consti- 
tuency usage  of  the  office  and  provide 
a breakdown  of  the  types  of  cases  for 
1983-84.  In  addition,  comparable  data 
for  the  previous  three  years  of  opera- 
tion are  included.  As  mentioned  in 
previous  reports,  the  statistical  format 
fails  to  truly  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  office’s  activities,  dealing 
more  with  overall  numbers  of  cases 
rather  than  the  time,  effort  and  com- 
plexity required  to  conclude  each  case. 

The  annual  statistics  show  a marked 
relative  increase  in  the  caseload  this 
year  over  last.  There  were  19  percent 
more  cases  (an  absolute  increase  of  95 
cases).  As  Table  B in  Appendix  B in- 
dicates, all  constituency  groups  in  the 
University  used  the  office  more  fre- 
quently this  year.  The  cause  for  this  is 
unclear  but  may  in  part  be  due  to  the 
cutbacks  in  personnel  and  services 
which  have  resulted  from  economic 
restraints  at  the  University.  With 
fewer  people  available  to  administer 
programs  and  services,  the  error  rate 
increases  as  do  delays  in  resolving 
problems.  Administrative  staff  in  the 
main  used  the  office  to  request  infor- 
mation on  a wide  variety  of  personnel 
matters  ranging  from  vacation  and 
hiring  policy  to  procedures  governing 
performance  review  and  transfer  to 
another  division.  The  strict  confiden- 
tiality of  the  ombudsman’s  office 
clearly  attracted  a number  of  these  in- 
dividuals. Academic  staff  were  not 
heavy  users  of  the  office.  In  many  in- 
stances, they  wished  to  know  the  pro- 
cedures and  policies  in  place  to  deal 
with  disciplinary  matters  or  academic 
appeals  by  students  before  embarking 
on  a course  of  action.  The  office 
welcomes  such  enquiries  as  they  are 
likely  to  decrease  the  incidence  of  later 
difficulties.  By  far  the  heaviest  users 
of  the  office  were  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  This  year  as 
last,  violations  of  the  Grading  Prac- 
tices Policy  proved  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent complaint. 

The  relative  increase  of  19  percent 
in  the  caseload  continues  the  trend  in 
effect  over  the  past  nine  years.  Since 
1975  when  the  office  was  established 
the  caseload  has  increased  nearly 
100  percent.  Yet  the  staff  complement 
of  the  office  has  remained  at  2.0  FTE 
(secretary  and  myself),  exactly  as  it 
was  at  its  inception. 

The  ever-increasing  workload  in  the 
face  of  static  resources  is  now  of  major 
concern  to  this  office.  A number  of 
undesirable  consequences  result: 

(1)  the  numbers  of  cases  restrict  the 
time  available  to  resolve  any  one 
complaint 

(2)  complex  cases  requiring  extensive 
investigation  often  suffer  delays 

(3)  the  office  finds  its  time  consumed 
dealing  with  the  narrow  specifics  of  in- 
dividual cases  rather  than  the  broader 


available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman,  16  Hart  House  Circle.] 
This  report  presents  the  caseload 
statistics  for  1983-84,  updates  several 
issues  raised  in  last  year’s  annual 
report  and  briefly  summarizes  a small 
percentage  of  specific  cases  from  this 
year  which  warrant  particular  atten- 
tion or  comment. 


issues  they  raise 

(4)  insufficient  time  is  available  to 
adequately 

(i)  investigate  and  recommend 
changes  in  procedures  and  policies 
likely  to  cause  difficulties  before  an 
actual  complaint  is  lodged 

(ii)  interact  with  others  on  complex, 
multifaceted  areas  of  concern  which 
continue  to  require  attention  and  have 
never  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  office 

(iii)  reflect  on  and  respond  to  various 
reports,  studies  and  committees 
throughout  the  University  community 

The  above  deficits  will  obviously 
worsen  if  resources  remain  as  they  are 
and  the  workload  continues  to 
increase. 

Updates  of  Cases  from  Last  Year’s 
Annual  Report 

In  last  year’s  report,  one  area  of  the 
University  was  noted  to  generate  a 
disproportionately  high  number  of 
complaints,  some  of  a most  serious 
nature.  This  office,  along  with  other 
concerned  parties  urged  a commttee  of 
review  be  struck  to  examine  the 
matter.  This,  in  fact,  was  done  in 
January  1984,  and  after  due  inves- 
tigation and  deliberation,  a report, 
since  made  public,  was  submitted  to 
the  provost  five  months  later  in  June. 
After  careful  review,  this  office  con- 
cluded the  whole  issue  still  to  be  at  risk 
due  to  the  lack  of  specific  recommen- 
dations in  the  report.  These  concerns 
were  passed  on  to  individuals  in  the 
University  and  the  office  continues  to 
monitor  the  situation. 

Another  case  which  was  described  in 
last  year’s  report  but  had  not  been 
completely  concluded  dealt  with  a 
group  of  part-time  students  who, 
because  of  their  divisional  fee  struc- 
ture, were  being  charged  approxim- 
ately twice  as  much  as  full-time 
students  registered  in  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  office  is  pleased  to  report 
the  divisional  fee  structure  has  been 
amended  and  the  students  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  the  new,  more 
equitable,  fee  structure. 

Grading  Practices  Policy,  Student 
Evaluation  and  Examinations 
Violations  of  the  Grading  Practices 
Policy  continue  to  be  a frequently  en- 
countered problem.  Last  year’s  annual 
report  specified  the  cardinal  aspects  of 
this  policy  and  urged  strict  adherence. 
The  same  is  required  again  this  year. 
Perhaps  repetition  will  result  in  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  policy  and 
lead  to  the  desired  effect  of  more  con- 
sistent application  of  the  specifics  at 
the  divisional  level. 

Briefly  stated,  professors  should  in- 
dicate clearly  and  unambiguously  to 
the  class  before  a set  date  the  manner 
in  which  course  components  are  to  be 
weighted  to  determine  the  final  grade 
and  other  particulars  relating  to 


methods  of  evaluation.  After  this  time, 
changes  in  the  component  value  of 
course  work  can  only  be  effected 
following  a class  vote  with  majority 
acquiescence.  Although  divisional 
nuances  exist,  this  is  the  basic  policy. 

In  a number  of  cases  investigated  by 
this  office,  professors  were  unaware  of 
this  policy’s  existence.  This  applied 
particularly  to  visiting  and  new 
teaching  staff.  Divisional  adminis- 
trators must  ensure  that  all  staff  are 
adequately  informed  of  this  critical 
policy.  This  may  entail  a review  of  pro- 
cedures currently  in  use. 

The  specifics  of  the  grading  scheme 
should  be  clearly  communicated  to  the 
class.  It  is  usually  better  to  give  too 
much  information  than  too  little  for  it 
is  amazing  to  what  extent  minor  omis- 
sions, often  trivial  in  their  own  right, 
lead  to  major  flare-ups  with  all  their 
attendant  unpleasantness.  Cases  of 
this  nature  have  included  failure  to  in- 
form students  that  the  letter  grade 
system  in  use  for  assignments  would 
not  conform  to  the  standard  system  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  arbitrarily 
truncating  decimal  points  from  the 
grading  of  individual  assignments 
prior  to  their  summation  and  the  use 
of  ill-defined,  complex  grading 
formulae. 

As  presently  constituted,  procedures 
at  the  University  place  the  onus  on  the 
student  to  show  just  cause  before  a 
reassessment  of  a final  examination  by 
the  division  or  appeal  process  is 
carried  out.  To  do  this,  students  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  an  unexpectedly 
low  grade  request  a copy  of  the  final 
examination  for  review.  Too  fre- 
quently, this  review  is  uninformative. 
Scores  for  individual  questions  may  be 
absent  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
there  is  inadequate  indication  of  what 
the  examiner  found  acceptable  or  not 
acceptable.  Sometimes  only  the  final 
grade  is  present.  Such  lack  of  informa- 
tion is  especially  galling  for  those 
students  who  are  registered  in  fac- 
ulties which  levy  a fee  before  pro- 
viding a copy  of  the  examination. 

There  is  little  the  student  can  do  at 
this  point  but  contact  the  professor  in 
question,  but  this  is  frequently 
discouraged  as  academic  staff  are 
under  no  obligation  to  discuss  course 
work  with  students  following  the  end 
of  term.  In  addition,  the  professor  may 
be  unavailable  for  comment  if  on  vaca- 
tion or  sabbatical. 

The  ombudsman  realizes  that  the 
marking  of  final  examinations  is 
primarily  intended  to  provide  a grade 
and  not  to  engage  in  a running  com- 
mentary for  the  benefit  of  a small 
number  of  individuals  who  might  at  a 
later  date  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
mark.  Nevertheless,  there  should  be 
some  sense  of  the  marking  on  the  final 
examination.  This  could  be  done  with 
the  minimum  of  effort  and  time  in 
most  instances,  for  tick  marks  would 
suffice  to  indicate  successful  answers 
or  points.  Occasionally  for  more  ex- 
tended essay  questions,  a brief  com- 
ment would  be  most  beneficial.  In  any 
event,  an  indication  of  this  type  along 
with  the  scores  of  individual  exam 
questions  would  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  future  clarification  of  the 
grade,  if  desired,  could  be  carried  out 
more  quickly  and  conveniently. 

University  policy  allows  depart- 
ments and/or  divisions  to  alter  the 
final  grades  of  a class  if  the  overall 
marks  are  either  lower  or  higher  than 
a predetermined  divisional  standard. 


The  decision  to  do  this  is  taken  after 
all  course  components  have  been 
graded  and  reviewed  by  academic  staff 
and  the  division.  By  this  time,  the  class 
has  disbanded  and  individual  students 
are  frequently  unaware  of  the  decision 
to  alter  the  grades.  This  leads  to  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  when  the  final 
grading  statement  is  received  with 
marks  which  do  not  correspond  to  the 
students’  expectations  or  calculated 
projections.  Mechanisms  in  place  at 
the  University  at  present  are  inade- 
quate in  assisting  the  student  to  find 
the  cause  of  this  discrepancy.  For  ex- 
ample, clerical  checks  carried  out  by 
registrars’  offices  at  the  request  of 
students  frequently  fail  to  pinpoint 
that  class  marks  were  altered  because 
the  question  is  not  routinely  asked  of 
academic  departments.  Departments 
are  requested  only  to  verify  scores 
were  tabulated  correctly. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  onus  should 
be  on  the  University  to  inform 
students  when  they  receive  their 
grading  statement  that  class  marks 
were  altered.  Although  this  might  be 
difficult  to  implement  (as  appears  to  be 
the  case),  it  would  be  the  ideal  solution 
and  effectively  eliminate  much  mis- 
understanding and  frustration  before 
it  could  occur. 

Some  programs  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity, particularly  those  in  clinically 
oriented  divisions,  require  on-the-job 
training  and  students  are  evaluated  on 
their  day-to-day  performance.  The 
evaluation  is  inherently  more  subjec- 
tive than  in  other  types  of  courses,  and 
this,  along  with  the  necessary  close 
relationship  between  instructor  and 
student  may  on  occasion  give  rise  to 
difficulties.  The  ombudsman  dealt  with 
a number  of  cases  in  this  area  over  the 
past  year  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  issued  by  the 
Academic  Appeals  Board  of  Governing 
Council  following  their  review  of  one 
such  case.  Their  recommendations 
were  expressed  in  a memo  by  David 
Cook,  vice-provost,  to  principals, 
deans,  directors  and  chairmen  in 
November  1984,  which  stated: 

“The  Appeals  Board  has  suggested 
that  when  such  courses  are  part  of  the 
curriculum,  divisions  ensure  that  the 
basis  of  assessment  be  clearly  set  out 
at  the  start  of  the  course.  Where 
possible,  ‘objective’  tests  of  perform- 
ance should  also  be  part  of  the  evalua- 
tion. If  anecdotal  or  observational 
notes  are  made  by  the  instructor  they 
should  be  retained  until  after  the 
appeal  period.” 

Implementation  of  these  items  is 
important  as  they  would  lessen  the 
impact  of  personality  influencing  the 
final  grade,  enforce  a minimum  level 
of  supervision,  standardize  training  in 
different  work  centres  and  ensure  all 
parties  clearly  understand  the  criteria 
on  which  competence  is  to  be  assessed. 

The  1977-78  annual  report  cited  one 
case  where  the  re-use  of  previous 
exam  questions  and  entire  exams  by  a 
professional  faculty  led  to  unfair  stu- 
dent advantage.  Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  faculty  in  question  to 
retain  all  copies  of  the  exam,  the  entire 
exam,  perhaps  compiled  from  mem- 
ory, was  available  the  next  year  on  the 
“open  market”  to  interested  students. 
This  example  illustrates  the  central 
problem  with  the  re-use  of  exam  ques- 
tions — there  is  no  foolproof  method  to 
ensure  questions  do  not  “leak  out”. 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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The  more  frequent  the  practice  of 
recycling  exams,  the  higher  the  prob- 
ability of  a leak. 

It  appears  from  complaints  received 
in  this  office  over  the  past  year,  that 
this  practice  of  recycling  exams  or 
individual  questions  may  have  become 
more  widespread  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity community.  This  practice  is 
often  justified  by  teaching  staff  on  the 
basis  of  the  time,  effort  and  expense 
required  to  create  the  exam  in  the  first 
place.  The  teaching  staff  should 
realize,  however,  that  many  students 
feel  cheated  when  made  aware  that 
exam  questions  are  being  recycled  and 
question  the  dedication  and  effort  of 
the  professor  in  question. 

In  the  absence  of  University -wide 
regulations,  it  is  incumbent  upon  each 
division  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
this  practice,  frankly  evaluate  its 
desirability  and  give  procedural  and 
policy  direction  where  indicated.  This 
office  was  particularly  impressed  with 
one  faculty’s  handling  of  this  matter 
when  brought  to  its  attention.  The 
dean  undertook  to  have  the  matter 
discussed  and  the  following  policy  was 
enunciated: 

“It  is  the  faculty’s  policy  not  to  re-use 
old  examination  questions,  except  in 
circumstances  where  there  is  both  a 
good  pedagogical  reason  to  do  so  and 
all  reasonable  steps  to  avoid  unfair 
student  advantage  have  been  taken. 
Members  of  the  faculty  who  expect 
that  their  examination  practices  are 
likely  to  fall  within  the  exception  to 
this  policy  should  discuss  this  issue 
with  the  dean  in  advance.” 

For  a University  which  prides  itself 
on  its  high  academic  standards,  it 
follows  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  minimize  cheating  during  ex- 
aminations. In  a number  of  cases 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  om- 
budsman’s office,  inadequate  super- 
vision by  professors  and/or  proctors 
was  blamed  for  the  cheating  students 
had  observed  during  exmainations.  In 
some  instances,  the  invigilators 
appeared  to  fail  to  do  their  duty.  In 
others,  the  suboptimal  physical  layout 
of  the  examination  room  was  not 
recognized  and  too  few  proctors  were 
assigned  to  adequately  supervise  the 
poorly  separated  students  and  hidden 
recesses.  In  the  light  of  these  com- 
plaints, this  office  recommended  that 
one  faculty  review  its  examination  pro- 
tocols in  this  area.  Other  faculties 
would  do  well  to  follow  a similar  pro- 
cedure to  ensure  the  integrity  of  their 
examinations. 

A number  of  students  approached 
the  ombudsman’s  office  during  the 
past  year  unaware  that  unlike  other 
arts  and  science  colleges  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Scarborough  College  is  a 
distinct  entity  both  administratively 
and  academically,  and  not  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science.  Students  who  transfer  from 
Scarborough  to  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  colleges  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
apply  to  students  coming  from  another 
university.  Among  other  things,  this 
means  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  does  not  accept  more  than  10 
credits  from  study  at  Scarborough 
College  even  though  programs  at  the 
latter  are  fully  recognized  by  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

In  one  case  seen  this  year,  a Scar- 
borough College  student  followed  two 
programs  of  study,  one  from  the  Scar- 
borough College  calendar  and  one 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
calendar.  The  distinction  between 
Scarborough  College  and  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  did  not  become  evi- 
dent to  the  student  until  he  applied  for 
graduation  requesting  recognition  for 
the  two  programs.  Of  course,  this  re- 


quest could  not  be  granted. 

These  and  other  issues  have  caused 
difficulties  for  students  at  Scar- 
borough College  who  are  unaware  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  college’s  rela- 
tionship with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science.  Given  this  relationship  is 
unique  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
greater  efforts  to  inform  students  of 
this  distinction  must  be  made  at  the 
time  of  University  admittance  and  in 
relevant  calendars,  thereby  clarifying 
regulations  governing  academic  inter- 
action between  Scarborough  College 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

Graduate  Students 
The  concerns  of  graduate  students, 
not  surprisingly,  frequently  differ 
from  those  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body  and  form  a distinct  subset  of 
cases.  Graduate  students  contacted 
the  office  over  the  past  year  for  advice 
on  matters  involving  the  inconsistent 
application  of  rules  for  dismissal 
following  failure  to  pass  comprehen- 
sive exams,  undue  delays  in  the  review 
and  approval  of  theses  by  supervisors, 
the  tardy  progress  of  academic  appeals 
(the  procedure  used  is  different  from 
that  in  place  for  undergraduate 
students)  and  the  insistence  of  one  pro- 
fessor that  several  papers  for  journal 
publication  be  written  before  the 
thesis  would  be  approved.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  office  recommended  the 
graduate  student  seek  guidance  from 
the  department  in  question  -which 
eventually  ruled  approval  of  the  thesis 
could  not  be  delayed  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  papers.  As  a result  of  other 
cases,  the  office  concluded  that  a 
number  of  sections  of  the  graduate 
calendar  were  misleading  or  failed  to 
provide  adequate  information  and 
subsequently  submitted  recommenda- 
tions to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
for  improvement. 

Two  graduate  students  were  in 
dispute  with  their  professors  over  the 
latters’  insistence  of  primary  author- 
ship on  papers  written  from  the 
students’  theses  research.  They  came 
to  the  ombudsman  seeking  clarifica- 
tion of  the  University  policy  in  this 
area.  After  finding  nothing  that  dealt 
with  this  issue  in  the  graduate  calen- 
dar and  policy  manuals  of  the  graduate 
school,  the  graduate  school  itself  was 
approached.  They  confirmed  the 
absence  of  any  formal  policy  directive 
on  this  matter  but  stated  that  the 
usual  practice  was  for  the  graduate 
student  to  be  given  primary  author- 
ship on  collaborative  papers  with 
academic  staff.  It  would  be  best  if  a 
policy  covering  this  issue  could  be  for- 
mulated by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  if  this  is  outside  their 
jurisdiction,  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  itself. 

Presidential  Search  Committee 
This  office  is  aware  of  a number  of  in- 
dividuals and  University  associations 
who  were  unhappy  with  the  consti- 
tuency configuration  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Search  Committee  this  past  year. 
The  ombudsman  counselled  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  representation  to 
Governing  Council  during  the  period  in 
which  the  committee  was  sitting, 
because  emotions  inevitably  would  run 
high  and  requests  for  change  would  be 
ill-received  and  unlikely  to  succeed. 
Now,  however,  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee’s  mandate,  this  office 
would  recommend  to  Governing  Coun- 
cil that  a dispassionate  review  of  the 
past  search  committee’s  composition 
and  selection  procedure  is  desirable, 
and  could  lead  to  a new  status  quo  for 
future  search  committees  which  is 
acceptable  to  all  major  constituencies 
within  the  University  community.  This 
would  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
discord  when  the  time  came  to  select 


the  next  president  and  permit  the  com- 
mittee and/or  Governing  Council  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  the  search 
rather  than  procedural  considerations. 

Academic  Staff 

The  office  was  approached  by  one  pro- 
fessor who  wished  to  know  the  policies 
governing  the  teaching  and  grading  of 
immediate  family  by  academic  staff. 
Investigation  through  the  Office  of  the 
Provost  revealed  there  was  no  specific 
policy  in  existence,  although  guidelines 
for  other  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
such  as  hiring  family  members  or  pur- 
chasing services  from  sources  in  which 
the  family  held  a substantial  interest 
could  be  found  in  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies.  The  ombudsman  recommends 
that  an  explicit  policy  be  formulated  on 
this  matter  and  be  included  in  the 
manual. 

Sexual  Harassment 
The  issue  of  sexual  harassment  is  not 
frequently  encountered  by  the  om- 
budsman’s office  but  this  does  not 
mean  interest  in  this  matter  is  not  high 
at  the  University.  On  five  occasions, 
the  office  was  approached  for  informa- 
tion by  either  the  press  or  students 
writing  on  the  subject.  The  ombuds- 
man views  improprieties  in  this  area  in 
the  gravest  of  terms  and  has  always 
given  fully  of  resources  when  faced 
with  a complaint  of  sexual  harassment. 
Advice  is  tendered  and  investigations 


Information 

Grievances  or  Complaints 

(a)  Expedite 

(b)  Resolved 

(c)  Unjustified 

(d)  Other 

No  action  required 
No  jurisdiction 
Incomplete 


Information  — Advising  and  inform- 
ing members  of  the  University  about 
the  means  available  to  them  to  resolve 
whatever  grievance  or  difficulty  they 
have. 

Expedite  — Resolution  of  relatively 
simple  “red-tape”  problems,  such  as 
arranging  an  exception  to  a rule  in  a 
particular  case,  speeding  up  consider- 
ation of  a routine  matter,  securing  an 
explanation  of  a decision,  arranging  a 
meeting  with  the  appropriate  official, 
or  unsnarling  difficulties  which 
occurred  when  an  item  fell  between 
two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

Resolved  — A grievance  was  settled 
more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  complainant  and  the  respondent 
official  or  department,  usually  through 
a reversal  of  the  original  decision,  a 
compromise  or  an  agreement  that,  in 
light  of  new  or  clarified  information, 
no  grievance  existed. 


are  carried  out  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned  and  the 
innate  sensitivity  of  the  issue.  At 
present,  the  University  of  Toronto 
does  not  have  an  explicit  policy  gov- 
erning sexual  harassment.  However, 
this  will  change  as  the  provost  has 
appointed  a working  group  to  develop 
one  and  report  to  the  University  in  the 
spring  of  1985.  The  office  feels  a con- 
crete policy  is  in  order  and  would  be 
beneficial. 

Conclusion 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties 
during  this  past  year,  I hosted  the  two- 
day  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  University  & College 
Ombudsmen  in  June.  This  meeting 
was  most  successful  and  continues  to 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  others 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  this  chal- 
lenging line  of  work. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  positive  coopera- 
tion which  the  office  has  received  over 
this  past  year.  Without  it,  the  tasks  of 
the  office  would  surely  become  un- 
manageable; with  it,  we  continue  to 
make  the  University  a fairer  and 
better  place  to  work  and  study. 

Liz  Hoffman 
University  Ombudsman 

February  14, 1985 


1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

285 

332 

299 

350 

58 

89 

109 

112 

46 

42 

73 

103 

29 

3 

4 

1 

13 

5 

— 

— 

8 

8 

6 

11 

15 

1 

6 

10 

5 

— 

— 

5 

459 

480 

497 

592 

Unjustified  — After  investigation  and 
consideration,  no  basis  was  found  for  a 
grievance,  or  the  redress  sought  by  a 
complainant  was  not  justified  or 
reasonable. 

Other  — A grievance  or  the  redress 
sought  was  found  to  be  partially 
justified,  no  redress  was  possible,  or  it 
proved  to  be  unresolvable. 

No  action  required  — A case  was 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  office, 
but  no  action  of  either  an  inform- 
ational or  investigative  nature  was 
ever  required. 

No  jurisdiction  — The  object  of  the 
“request  for  assistance”  was  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

Incomplete  — No  conclusion  had  been 
reached  at  the  time  of  the  report. 


Table  B — Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Constituency 


1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

Undergraduate  Students 

238 

295 

298 

352 

Graduate  Students 

68 

71 

54 

79 

Academic  Staff 

22 

24 

25 

33 

Administrative  Staff 

63 

34 

49 

57 

Miscellaneous* 

68 

56 

71 

71 

459 

480 

497 

592 

* Includes  organizations,  applicants  for  admission,  former  employees  and 
students,  alumni  and  others. 


Appendix  B 

Table  A — Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Action  Taken 
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Do  you  know  where  your  computer  is? 

U of  T looks  at  ways  to  prevent  computer  theft 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

Computer  theft  is  an  expression  that 
brings  to  mind  cloistered  hobbyists 
matching  their  wits  against  giant 
industrial  mainframes  while  mom  and 
dad  watch  television.  The  words  can 
have  a more  commonplace  meaning, 
however,  as  people  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  have 
discovered. 

A black  market  in  computers  is 
becoming  a reality  on  the  downtown 
Ryerson  campus,  where,  according  to 
one  report  in  the  student  press,  you 
can  pick  up  a $3,000  IBM  PC  for  $500. 
Most  of  the  stolen  goods  are  shipped 
by  the  van  load  from  the  US,  but 
Ryerson  property  has  also  gone 
missing. 

Ryerson’s  response  has  been  to  ask 
its  engineering  department  to  develop 
a locking  device  that  will  keep 
microcomputers  bolted  to  their  desks. 
Since  September,  the  device  has  been 
marketed  commercially  by  Ryerson’s 
industrial  development  arm  as 
“Computer  Keeper”  — which  is  where 
the  University  comes  in. 

Stephen  Wallace  of  the  chemistry 
department,  who  heard  about  the 
device  through  UTCS’s 
microcomputer  support  group,  was 
Ryerson’s  first  customer.  He  bought  a 
Computer  Keeper  for  an  IBM  PC  that 
was  being  moved  from  a secure  area  to 
a much  more  accessible  undergraduate 
lab.  This  step  was  not  provoked  by  any 
recent  thefts  or  other  overt  cause  for 
concern. 

“It  was  just  a matter  of  thinking 
about  the  future,”  Wallace  said.  “This 
was  a $220  device  holding  down  about 
$5,000  worth  of  equipment.  We  talked 
about  it  here  for  about  three  minutes 
and  said,  ‘sure,  it’s  a good  idea’.” 

Eric  Fleming,  the  University’s 
insurance  and  risk  manager,  wants 
more  supervisors  to  do  that  sort  of 
thinking.  Personal  computer  theft  is 
not  an  epidemic,  but  it  is  a hazard  with 
plenty  of  room  left  to  grow.  “Go 


around  to  any  department  and  faculty 
and  you’ll  see  personal  computers 
springing  up  like  toadstools,” 
comments  Fleming. 

The  University’s  insurance  premium 
for  theft  of  computers  and  similar 
items  rose  from  about  $29,000  in  1984 
to  $35,000  in  1985,  partly  because  of 
increasing  pilferage  of  hardware.  If 
the  University  can  demonstrate  to  the 
insurance  company  that  measures  are 
being  taken  to  prevent  theft,  said 
Fleming,  then  these  premium  costs 
can  be  kept  in  line. 

But  the  real  cost  threat  to  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  loss  of  computers  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  policy,  which 
has  a deductible  value  of  $2,500.  A 
policy  written  to  cover  less  costly  units 
would  involve  a radical  premium  hike, 
says  Fleming,  so  one  of  the  less 
pleasant  aspects  of  his  job  remains 
informing  administrators  that  their 
stolen  equipment  can  be  replaced  only 
from  their  own  budgets. 

So  far  individual  divisions  have 
bought  Computer  Keepers  one  or  two 
at  a time,  but  the  Purchasing 
Department  is  planning  a campus-wide 
survey  to  determine  whether  a lot 
purchase  is  justified. 


The  late  Patricia  Ellison,  who 
graduated  from  University  College  in 
1945,  has  left  a bequest  of  $262,000  to 
the  F acuity  of  Management  Studies 
for  the  establishment  of  a chair  in 
marketing,  whose  holder  will  be 
known  as  the  Patricia  Ellison  Pro- 
fessor of  Marketing.  The  gift  will  also 
sponsor  an  annual  public  lecture  in 
marketing. 

Income  from  the  bequest  will  allow 


The  Computer  Keeper  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  OPP,  and  is  cheaper 
than  other  units  on  the  market.  “None 
of  these  items  is  foolproof,”  says 
Anatol  Bakumenko,  a computer 
technician  at  U of  T Computing 
Services  who  bought  a Ryerson  unit 
for  the  office  IBM  PC,  “but  this  one 
looked  pretty  solid. 

“Basically,  if  something  is  bolted 
down,”  says  Bakumenko,  “a  person 
isn’t  going  to  spend  two  hours  trying 
to  hack  through  it.  If  it’s  a question  of 
two  seconds,  just  picking  it  up, 
somebody  may  go  for  it.” 

Fleming  agrees  it  is  the  casual 
rather  than  professional  thief  that 
hardware  security  is  directed  towards. 
“If  a professional  thief  is  determined 
to  get  something,  he  is  going  to  find  a 
way,”  says  Fleming. 

Although  there  is  no  serious 
computer  theft  problem  at  the  moment 
— U of  T Police  report  no  cases  in  the 
last  six  months  — Fleming  feels  this  is 
the  right  time  for  staff  to  look  for 
potential  theft  risks.  “If  they  feel 
there  is  a genuine  exposure,”  he  says, 
“they  can  communicate  to  their 
supervisors  that  something  should  be 
done.” 


for  a partial  salary,  seed  money  for 
research,  and  travel,  said  Douglas 
Tigert,  dean  of  management  studies. 
Ellison  had  discussed  and  planned  the 
endowment  with  Tigert  before 
including  it  in  her  will. 

Ellison  joined  General  Motors  of 
Canada  in  1952  as  Frigidaire  Canada’s 
home  economist,  and  remained  with 
the  company  until  her  retirement  in 
1980.  She  held  positions  in  consumer 
and  public  relations  and  was  manager 
of  owner  relations  at  her  retirement. 


Tax  agreement 
helps  Varsity  Fund 

A 1984  reciprocal  tax  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  US  has  made 
it  possible  for  alumni  resident  in  the 
US  to  claim  deductions  for  gifts  to  the 
Univerity  using  receipts  issued  from 
Canada.  Such  deductions  formerly  re- 
quired receipts  issued  by  the  US-based 
Associates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Inc. 

Starting  next  year,  U of  T’s  7,000 
US  alumni  will  receive  the  same 
Varsity  Fund  mailing  sent  to  Cana- 
dians. This  will  present  them  with  the 
same  opportunity  to  target  their  con- 
tribution to  a particular  faculty  or 
department,  an  option  not  available 
under  the  Associates  system. 

“It  would  be  my  expectation  that 
this  change  will  strengthen  our  ties 
with  alumni  in  the  US,”  said  Lee 
MacLaren,  director  of  private  funding. 
“It  is  a direct  contact  instead  of 
having  to  go  through  an  incorporated 
body.” 

The  reciprocal  agreement  applies 
only  to  alumni  and  their  immediate 
families.  Matching  grants  from 
employers  — common  in  the  US  — or 
donations  from  other  individuals  and 
organizations  will  still  be  processed 
through  the  Associates. 

Gifts  given  in  1984  still  must  receive 
Associates  receipts  to  be  deducted 
from  US  tax  returns  filed  this  spring. 


Aclund  collection 

From  his  travels  around  the  world,  the  late  architecture  professor  James  Aclund  (pictured 
above),  amassed  a collection  of  25,000  slides  of  architecture.  These  slides  were  donated  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  have  now  been  distributed  to  15  departments.  A catalogue  of 
the  collection,  giving  the  current  location  of  all  the  slides,  is  available  from  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 


GM  executive’s  bequest  will  establish 
chair  in  marketing  at  management  studies 


There  once  was  an  office  so  busy 
The  workers  were  all  in  a tizzy 
The  papers  to  file 
Stacked  up  to  a mile 
To  look  at  it  made  everyone  dizzy 

TEMPORARY 

PERSONNEL 

SERVICES 

can  help  when  you  need 
secretarial  or  clerical  assistance. 
We  provide  qualified  staff  who  will 
efficiently  and  effectively  fill  in 
during  vacations,  sick  leaves, 
maternity  leaves,  leaves  of 
absence  and  between  staff  ap- 
pointments. Temporary  assis- 
tance is  only  a phone  call  away. 


CALL  978-5123 


GET  OFF  YOUR 

Personal  Computer 

Young’s  Data  Centre  now  makes 
keying  files  to  your  PC*  cost  efficient. 

WE  CAN: 

• Key  batch  files  to  5V4"  diskette  for 
your  PC 

• Convert  existing  9 track  1600  BPI 
tape  files  to  5V4 " diskette 

• Convert  5V4"  diskettes  to  9 track 
1600  BPI  tape 

No  data  entry  job  is  too  big  or  too 
small  for  us  to  handle.  Your  output  can 
be  produced  on:  Tape  (1600  BPI), 
cards,  5V4"  floppy  or  8"  floppy. 

*PC  must  be  IBM®  compatible. 


Young’s  Data  Centre  Ltd. 
Canada’s  Largest  Volume 
Data  Entry  Service  Bureau 
175  Bloor  St.  East,  Suite  201 
Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  925-1162 


HartHouse 

food  services 


GALLERY  CLUB 


Don’t  forget  our 

seafoodfestival 

plus  an  added  feature  . . . 

a fresh  oyster  bar! 

Now  till  March  29  ONLY! 
5:30  - 7:30  pm 

Located  2nd  Floor,  Hart  House 
For  Reservations,  call  978-2445 

Licensed  under  L.L.B.O. 


A 
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Events 


Lectures 

Peace. 

Monday,  March  25 
Prof.  Noam  Chomsky, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  H-305  Scar- 
borough College.  1 p.m. 


The  Drift  Towards  Global 
War. 

Monday,  March  25 
Prof.  Noam  Chomsky, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  lectures  in 
peace  studies.  West  Hall, 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(UC,  SAC,  Science  for 
Peace,  Canadian  Student 
Pugwash,  Jackman  Founda- 
tion and  Westwind 
Charitable  Foundation) 


An  Attempt  to  Move 
Mountains:  “The  Girls  into 
Science  & Technology 
Project”. 

Tuesday,  March  26 
Prof.  Alison  Kelly,  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester,  visiting 
University  of  Chicago.  2-212 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education.  4 p.m. 
(Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion OISE  and  Toronto 
Board  of  Education) 


Controversial  Questions  in 
Art. 

Tuesday,  March  26 
Robert  Bateman,  artist;  Vic- 
toria College  public  lectures, 
Reality  and  Imagination. 
Room  3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  4.30  p.m. 


The  Future  of  Psychiatry’s 
Relationship  with 
Medicine. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Dr.  Anthony  W.  Clare,  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital 


Medical  College,  London, 
Eng.  Lecture  theatre  (E 
Ground),  Sunnybrook 
Medical  Centre.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Voltaire  Lectures. 

Voltaire  and  the  Censorship: 
Two  Case-Histories: 
Lettres  philosophiques  and 
Mahomet. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  William  Hanley, 
McMaster  University. 

Voltaire’s  Ideal 
Community. 

Wednesday,  April  3 

Prof.  Michael  Cardy,  Brock 

University. 

Room  2001,  7 King’s  College 
Circle.  4.10  p.m. 

(Graduate  French) 


Japan  and  the  Pacific  Age. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Kimitada  Miwa,  Sophia 
University,  Japan.  Seeley 
Hall,  Trinity  College. 

4.30  p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies, 

U of  T/York  Joint  Centre  for 
Modern  East  Asia  and  Con- 
sulate General  of  Japan) 


Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

Tom  Church,  Garrett  Eckbo 
and  the  “California  School 
of  Landscape 
Architecture”. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Michael  Laurie,  Uni- 
versity of  California, 
Berkeley.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  6.30  p.m. 


Recent  Work. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
James  Stirling,  architect, 
London,  Eng.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 
6.30  p.m. 

(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  Alumni 
Association,  Toronto 
Masonry  Promotion  Fund 
and  Zeidler) 


Namibia:  The  Last  Colony. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Colin  Leys,  Queen’s 
University.  Baldwin  Room, 
International  Student 
Centre.  7.30  p.m. 

(U  of  T Divestment  Commit- 
tee and  Toronto  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of 
Southern  Africa) 


Time  and  the  Tempo  of 
Scientific  Discovery. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Geraldine  Kenney- 
Wallace,  Department  of 
Chemistry;  third  in  Wiegand 
lecture  series,  Four  Women 
Lecture  on  Challenges  to 
Faith.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Arts  & Science  and  WIT) 


Fifty  Years  among  the 
Hudson  Bay  Eskimos. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Rev.  Theophile  Didier,  Chur- 
chill; Snider  visiting  lecturer 
at  Erindale  College.  Council 
Chamber,  South  Building. 

8 p.m. 


Can  We  Afford  the  Arts? 

Thursday,  March  28 
Arnold  Edinborough,  Coun- 
cil for  Business  & the  Arts  in 
Canada.  Council  Chamber, 
Scarborough  College. 

11  a.m. 


FACTS  ON 

HAIR 

TRANSPLANTS 


A hair  transplant  is  the  only  permanent  method  of  hair 
replacement  — simply  put  — through  hair  distribution. 
Hair  follicles  are  taken  from  the  prime  donor  areas  — 
the  sides  and  back  of  your  head,  then  transplanted  into 
the  receptor  (bald/thinning)  area,  by  means  of  an 
electric  punch. 

Each  graft  is  guaranteed  100 % in  writing  to  grow  hair. 

It  is  the  most  natural,  gradual  method  of  hair 
replacement,  since  it  is  your  own  hair  growing  again, 
in  an  otherwise  bald/thinning  area. 

A local  anaesthetic  is  used,  and  this  is  the  only 
discomfort  you  will  be  aware  of.  The  European  method 
involves  no  bandages  — there  are  no  after  effects. 

If  your  appearance  is  of  importance  to  you, 

then  we  can  be  of  service.  For  your  free  consultation 

please  call: 

CHASE  HAIR  TRANSPLANT  AND 
COSMETIC  SURGERY  CENTRES 

360  BLOOR  ST.  W.  ___ 

SUITE  204,  TORONTO  (416)  921-2135 

Better  Business  Bureau 

Hair  transplants  are  tax  deductible. 


IBM,  North  Harbour,  Portsmouth,  from  exhibition  of  British  architecture  at  Faculty  of 
Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture.  See  Exhibitions  for  details. 


The  Militarization  of 
Women’s  Education. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  Cynthia  Enloe,  Clark 
University,  Worcester, 

Mass.  4-411  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education. 

12  noon. 

(Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion OISE) 


Petersburg  as  a Symbol 
from  Merezhkovsky  to 
Mandelstamm. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  Anna  Lisa  Crone- 
Donchik,  University  of 
Chicago.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  2 p.m. 
(Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  Russian  & East 
European  Studies  and  Dean, 
Arts  & Science) 


Classical  Tradition  and 
Contemporary  Practice  of 
Ayurvedic  Medicine  among 
the  Astavaidya  Brahmins  of 
Kerala  (South  India):  Their 
Interplay  with  Western 
Medicine. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  Francis  Zimmerman, 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  India 
and  South  Asia,  Paris.  4-049 
Robarts  Library.  4 p.m. 
(Hannah  Chair  in  the  History 
of  Medicine  and  South  Asian 
Studies) 


Christian  Apologetics  in 
the  13th  Century  Crown  of 
Aragon. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Anthony  Bonner.  Council 
Chamber,  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St. 
Joseph  St.  4.10  p.m. 


Optimal  Selection  of 
Donors  for  Platelet  Support 
of  Refractory  Allo- 
immunized  Patients. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Dr.  Victor  Blanchette, 
Department  of  Paediatrics. 
Auditorium,  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  7 p.m. 


“Et  sachaz  bien  q’il  fut 
contresais  al  vif.”  Styliza- 
tion and  Observation  in 
13th-Century  Art. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  Willibald  Sauerlander, 
Zentralinstitut  fur  Kunst- 
geschichte,  Munich;  inaug- 
ural Peter  H.  Brieger 
memorial  lecture.  140  Uni- 
versity College.  7.30  p.m. 
(Fine  Art) 


Quality  of  Life:  The  Ethics 
of  Its  Use  in  Therapeutic 
Decision-Making. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  Robert  M.  Veatch, 
Georgetown  University; 
annual  Philippa  Harris 
psychosocial  lecture.  Base- 
ment lecture  theatre, 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 
12  noon. 


Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy: 
Reverberations. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  Kathryn  B.  Feuer,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  1086 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 p.m. 
(Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  Russian  & East 
European  Studies  and  Dean, 
Arts  & Science) 


Ideologies  et  pratiques 
artistiques  au  Quebec 
depuis  1920. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  Esther  Trepanier,  Uni- 
versity du  Quebec  a Mont- 
real. 154  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library.  4.10  p.m. 

(Graduate  French) 


Gentle  Technology  for 
Growing  and  Disabled 
People. 

Saturday,  March  30 
Dr.  Morris  Milner,  Depart- 
ment of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine;  Ontario  Science 
Centre  spring  lecture  series 
on  medical  technology. 
Ontario  Science  Centre. 

2 p.m. 

(Medicine) 


The  Off-Stage  Life  of 
Shakespeare’s  Characters. 

Monday,  April  1 
Prof.  John  Wilder,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Snider 
visiting  lecturer  at  Scar- 
borough College.  H-216  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 


Dare  You  Talk  to  the  Press? 

Monday,  April  1 
Joan  M.  Hollobon,  former 
medical  reporter,  Globe  & 
Mail.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Pathology) 


The  Ruthwell  Cross 
Inscription:  Some 
Linguistic  and  Literary 
Implications  of  Paul 
Meyvaert’s  Paper  “An 
Apocalypse  Panel  on  the 
Ruthwell  Cross”. 

Tuesday,  April  2 
Prof.  Eric  Stanley,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Common  ' 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59 
Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  E. 

3 p.m. 

(English  and  Dictionary  of 
Old  English) 

A Really,  Really  New 
Challenge  for  Private 
Enterprise. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Murray  B.  Koffler,  Canadian 
Council  for  Native  Business. 
140  University  College. 

4.15  p.m. 

(UC  Commerce  & Finance 
Club) 


Ancient  Composite  Bows. 

Thursday,  April  U 
Prof.  Wallace  McLeod, 
Department  of  Classics.  301 
Victoria  College.  4.10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


The  Computer  and  the 
Brain  — Two  Intelligent 
Machines. 

Saturday,  April  6 
Dr.  W.G.  Tatton,  Playfair 
Neuroscience  Unit;  Ontario 
Science  Centre  spring  lec- 
ture series  on  medical 
technology.  Ontario  Science 
Centre.  2 p.m. 

(Medicine) 


The  Peter  H.  Brieger  Memorial  Lectureship 
Inaugural  Lecture 

DR.  WILLIBALD  SAUERLANDER 

Director  of  the  Zentralinstitut  fur  Kunstgeschichte 

‘“Et  sachaz  bien  q’il  fut  contresais  al  vif’ 
Stylization  and  Observation  in  Thirteenth  Century  Art” 

Thursday,  March  28th,  7:30  p.m. 

University  College,  Room  140 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Art 
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Colloquia 

On  Board  Computers  for 
Space  Applications. 

Tuesday,  March  26 
Uriel  Domb,  Telespace  Infor- 
mation Ltd.,  Toronto.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
11  a.m. 

(Computer  Science) 


The  Return  of  Halley’s 
Comet. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Jeremy  Tatum,  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria.  137 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Truth  Claims  in  Religion. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  John  Hick,  Claremont 
College.  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  Lounge,  14-352 
Robarts  Library.  3 p.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


The  Qur’an  as  Literature: 
Approaches  for  the 
Non-Muslim. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  Anthony  Johns, 
Australian  National  Univer- 
sity. Centre  for  Religious 


Seminars 

The  Working  Class  and  the 
National  Question  during 
the  Ukrainian  Revolution. 

Monday,  March  25 
Prof.  J.  Marko  Bojcun,  York 
University.  St.  Vladimir 
Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies) 


Law  and  Economics 
Workshop  Series. 

Trusts  and  Economic  Effi- 
ciency: Some  Preliminary 
Ideas. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Anthony  Ogus,  Univer- 
sity of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
visiting  Faculty  of  Law. 
Solarium',  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 

Copy  of  paper  in  advance  $3 
(includes  lunch)  from  Verna 
Percival,  Faculty  of  Law, 
978-6767. 


Searching  and  Scheduling 
in  Ordered  Sets.  v 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  George  Steiner, 
McMaster  University;  com- 
binatorics seminar.  244 
Galbraith  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Computer  Science) 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Somatic  Cell  Hybrids  as 
Protective  and  Therapeutic 
Agents  against  Neoplastic 
Disease. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
,Dr.  Reuban  Baumal,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  4171 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 


Massive  Parallelism  in 
Nature  and  in  Computer 
Science. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  Jerry  Feldman,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester;  artifi- 
cial intelligence/theoretical 
aspects  seminar.  220 
Galbraith  Building.  11  a.m. 
(Computer  Science) 

Construction  Disputes. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Second  in  series  of  six 
seminars  on  renovation. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  6.30  p.m. 
Admission  $5. 

Information:  978-5038. 
(Architecture  and 
Renovators’  Council,  Toron- 
to Homebuilders’ 
Association) 


Studies  Lounge,  14-352 
Robarts  Library.  1 p.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 

Christianity  and  Other 
Religions. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  John  Hick,  Claremont 
College.  Auditorium,  Alumni 
Hall,  St. Michael’s  College, 
121  St.  Joseph  St.  3 p.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious  Studies 
and  TST) 

Highly  Vibrationally 
Excited  Overtones:  Energy 
Ebb  and  Flow. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  James  T.  Hynes,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 

Biomimetic  Models  of 
Cysteine  Proteases. 

Monday,  April  1 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Brown,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Numerical  Turing  and  the 
Correctness  of  Numerical 
Programming. 

Tuesday,  April  2 
Prof.  T.E.  Hull,  Department 
of  Computer  Science.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
11  a.m. 

Muslim  Influence  on  Jewish 
Life  in  Muslim  Spain. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Prof.  Norman  Roth,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  1074 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  10  a.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious  Studies) 

Formation  and  Evolution  of 
Structure  in  the  Interstellar 
Medium. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Prof.  David  Gilden,  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study, 
Princeton.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Planning  and  Politics  in 
Moscow. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  T.J.  Colton,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science; 
Urban  & Community  Studies 
brown  bag  series.  Room  204, 
455  Spadina  Ave.  12.15  p.m. 

Canadian  Economic 
Strategy  and  Third  World 
Development. 

Friday,  March  29 
Profs.  Gerald  Helleiner  and 
Abraham  Rotstein,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University 
College.  2 p.m. 

(Development  Studies) 

Deuteronomy  and  the 
Gentiles. 

Friday,  March  29 
Paul  Dion,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies.  Board 
Room,  Toronto  School  of 
Theology,  47  Queen’s  Park 
Cresc.  E.  3.15  p.m. 

The  Notion  of  Order  in 
Tudor  Educational  Theory. 

Friday,  March  29 
William  W.  Barker,  Centre 
for  Reformation  & Renais- 
sance Studies.  316  Pratt 
Library,  Victoria  College.  2 
to  4 p.m. 

Remembrance  of  Things 
Said  and  of  Things  Written. 

Monday,  April  1 
Prof.  Suzanne  Hidi,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education. 

Please  note:  seminar 
postponed. 

(McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology) 


Isolation,  Characterization 
and  Regulation  of  the 
Genes  Encoding  the  Cyano- 
bacterial  Phycobilisome 
Polypeptides. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Prof.  Arthur  R.  Grossman, 
Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington,  Stanford.  Room 
7,  Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Environmental  and  Social 
Issues  in  Waste  Disposal 
and  Reuse  in  India. 

Friday,  April  5 

Prof.  Chris  Furedy,  York 

University. 

Please  note:  seminar 
cancelled. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 

Analysis  of  Immunologic 
Insulin  Resistance. 

Monday,  April  8 
Dr.  T.L.  Delovitch,  Banting 
& Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research.  Lecture 
theatre,  basement  level, 
McMaster  Building,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  180 
Elizabeth  St.  5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

Ukrainians  in  Ontario  in 
the  Context  of  Ukrainian- 
Canadian  History. 

Monday,  April  8 
Jars  Balan,  Edmonton.  St. 
Vladimir  Institute,  620 
Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies) 


The  Jewish  Family  in  the 
Middle  Ages:  Southern 
France,  14th  and  15th 
Centuries. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
The  Making  of  the  Family: 
Marriage  Strategies  of  the 
Jews  of  Salon-en-Provence, 
14th  century,  Prof.  Monique 
Wernham,  Universite 
d’Ottawa.  10  a.m. 

The  Legal  Status  of  the 
Jewish  Couple  in  14th  Cen- 
tury Provence,  Prof.  Gerard 
Weil,  Universite  Jean- 
Moulin,  Lyon  III.  10.30  a.m. 

( Please  note:  lecture  in 
French.) 

Family  and  Inheritance  in 
Aix-en-Provence  1350-1450, 
Prof.  Noel  Coulet,  Universite 
de  Provence.  11.30  a.m. 
(Please  note:  lecture  in 
French.) 

Dimensions  and  Vicissitudes 
of  Family  Life: 

Marriage,  Blackmail  and 
Deceit:  A Case  Study  from 
Arles  (1387),  Prof.  Joseph 
Shatzmiller,  Department  of 
History.  2.30  p.m. 
Extra-marital  Relations  in 
Medieval  Manosque,  Prof. 
Rodrigue  Lavoie,  Universite 
Laval.  3 p.m. 

(Please  note:  lecture  in 
French.) 

Thursday,  March  28 
Aspects  of  the  Family: 
Through  the  Eyes  of  the 
Children,  Prof.  William 
Chester  Jordan,  Princeton 
University.  9.30  a.m. 

Jewish  Widows  in  Per- 
pignan, 1350-1450,  Prof. 

Em.  Richard  W.  Emery, 
Queen’s  College,  N.Y. 

10  a.m. 

Jewish  Women  in  Medieval 
Provence,  Prof.  Andree 
Courtemanche,  Universite 
Laval.  11  a.m. 

(Please  note:  lecture  in 
French.) 

The  Geography  of  a 
Distinguished  Jewish  Fam- 
ily, the  Nathans  of  Arles, 
Prof.  Louis  Stouff,  Univer- 
site de  Provence.  11.30  a.m. 
(Please  note:  lecture  in 
French.) 

All  sessions  in  Croft  Chapter 
House. 

Information:  978-5311. 
(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz 
Memorial  Lectures  and 
SSHRC) 

UTSA  Lunchtime 
Information  Sessions. 

VDTs  and  Office 
Ergonomics. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Prof.  P.J.  Foley,  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering. 

179  University  College. 

12.15  to  1.15  p.m. 

The  Experience  of 
Administrative  Staff 
Women. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Judith  Gilliland,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science.  202 
Galbraith  Building.  12.15  to 

1.15  p.m. 

Air  Quality. 

Wednesday,  April  10 
Dr.  John  Sullivan,  University 
of  Western  Ontario.  4-049 
Robarts  Library.  12.15  to 
1.45  p.m. 

Information:  9 78-8 81+1+ . 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


Since 


181+2 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 


26  Duncan  Street 


TORONTO 


(416)977-4408 


From  exhibition  of  prints  by  Newfoundland  artist  Jim  Hansen 
at  the  Scarborough  College  gallery.  See  Exhibitions  for 
details. 


Victoria  Women’s 
Association. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Henry  Sissons,  Board  of 
Regents.  Wymilwood,  Vic- 
tora  College.  2 p.m. 

Beyond  the  Badgley 
Report. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Symposium  on  sexual 
offences  against  children  and 
youth  in  Canada. 
Registration  8.30  a.m. 

The  Badgley  Report  — An 
Overview,  Profs.  Robin 
Badgely  and  Quentin  Rae- 
Grant,  Department  of 
Behavioural  Science. 

9.10  a.m. 

Beyond  the  Badgley  Report 
— A Critical  Review, 
Lorenne  Clarke,  lawyer, 
Digby,  N.S.  10.30  a.m. 
Concurrent  interdiciplinary 
workshop  and  seminars.  1 to 
3 p.m. 

Summation,  Prof.  Mary 
O’Brien,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education. 

4.30  p.m. 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 
Registration  fee  $32,  full- 
time students  $16.  Registra- 
tion limited  to  100 
participants. 

Information:  Rita  Donelan, 
978-3722. 

i (Criminology,  Child  Study, 
Ministry  of  Solicitor  General, 
Canada  and  Leighton 
McCarthy  Memorial  Fund) 

Community  Health 
Research  Day. 

Friday,  March  29 
Topics  include  methods  and 
provisional  results  from  Ont- 
ario cancer  registry  (1965-82), 
a study  of  public  dental 
health  policy  for  seniors  in 
Ontario,  indirect  approaches 
to  screening  test  sensitivity 
and  health  habits  of  U of  T 
medical  students  in  relation 
to  educational  pressure  and 
social  relationships. 
Amphitheatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  90  Gerrard 
St.  W.,  entrance  on  LaPlante 
St.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  registra- 
tion (no  fee)  8.30  a.m. 
Information:  978-1+353. 


Perception  and 
Interpretation. 

Friday,  March  29 
Speakers  include  Prof.  Jerry 
Fodor,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Prof. 
Zenon  Pylyshyn,  University 
of  Western  Ontario. 

Campbell  Lounge,  Scar- 
borough College.  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 

Information:  978-7026. 
(Scarborough  and  McLuhan 
Program  in  Culture  & 
Technology) 

Culture  and  Destiny. 

Saturday,  April  6 
Dionysius  and  the  Star  of 
David:  The  Inner  Movement 
of  the  Celtic  Cross,  Mary  M. 
Browne,  Austin  Waldorf 
School,  Texas.  10  a.m. 

Monday,  April  8 
The  Origins  of  Poetry: 
Ancient  Greece  and  Medieval 
Ireland,  Maire  Cruise 
O’Brien,  poet.  2.30  p.m. 
Culture  and  Nationhood: 
1916,  The  Irish  Language, 
and  the  Making  of  the  Irish 
State,  Prof.  Brian  O Cuiv, 
Dublin  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies.  4 p.m. 
Religion  and  Nationalism: 
Israel  and  Ireland,  Conor 
Cruise  O’Brien,  Dartmouth 
College.  Convocation  Hall. 

8 p.m.  General  admission  $5. 

Tuesday,  April  9 
Culture  Technology  and 
Destiny,  Prof.  Derrick 
de  Kerckhove,  McLuhan  Pro- 
gram in  Culture  & Tech- 
nology. 4 p.m. 

Maire  Cruise  O’Brien  reading 
her  own  poems.  York  Quay 
Centre,  Harbourfront. 

8.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  10 
Magic  of  the  Celts:  The  Rose 
and  the  Cross,  Easter 
celebration  in  poetry,  story 
and  song,  with  Treasa 
O’Driscoll.  8 p.m. 

Easter  program,  Celtic  Inter- 
face ’85.  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St. 
Joseph  St. 

Registration  fee  $25, 
members  of  Celtic  Arts 
Association  $20;  limited 
number  of  student  passes 
$10. 

Information:  Celtic  Arts,  81 
St.  Mary  St.,  926-711+5. 
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Concerts 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Conductor  Robin  Engelman. 
H-305  Scarborough  College. 
12  noon. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Thursday,  April  4 
Student  chamber  music 

rpcitsl  c 

Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

U of  T Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Saturday,  March  30 
Conductor  Otto- Werner 
Mueller;  Carol  Fujino,  violin. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 

U of  T Jazz  Ensemble. 

Sunday,  March  31 
Director  Phil  Nimmons. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 

U of  T Singers. 

Monday,  April  1 
Conductor  Michael  Coghlan. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

U of  T Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  April  2 
Conductor  Robin  Engelman; 
Marc  Widner,  piano.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
at  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-3744- 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  March  28 
David  Fallis,  voice;  Richard 
Kolb,  lute;  Alison  MacKay, 
viola  da  gamba;  Alison 
Melville,  recorder  and  flute. 
Concert  Hall.  5.15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 

Hwaeja  Lee,  Organ. 

Sunday,  March  31 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

8.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3.  Proceeds 
to  RCM  organ  fund. 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  April  3 

John  Coveart,  piano.  Concert 

Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Conductor  Victor  Yampolsky. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Avenue  Rd.  at  Bloor.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $9.50,  $7  and  $4.50, 
students  and  senior  citizens 
$7,  $5.25  and  $3.50.  Box 
office,  978-5470. 

Coenraad  Bloemendal, 
Cello,  and  Valerie  Tryon, 
Piano. 

Thursday,  April  4 
•The  complete  gamba  sonatas 
by  J.S.  Bach,  in  cooperation 
with  CJRT-FM.  Concert ' 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


Exhibitions 

Erindale  College. 

To  March  30 

Spring  Forward,  works  by 
students  in  Erindale  College/ 
Sheridan  College  art  and  art 
history  program. 

April  3 to  20 

Yvonne  Lammerich,  acrylic 
paintings. 

Gallery  hours:  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.  except  Thursdays  to 
9 p.m. 

Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

To  April  5 

Contemporary  British  Archi- 
tects, compiled  by  Architec- 
tural Review  and  distributed 
by  British  Council.  Gallery. 
230  College  St. 

Hours:  Monday-Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Scarborough  College. 

To  April  5 

Jim  Hansen,  prints. 

Gallery  hours: 

Monday -Thursday  9 a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Friday  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Sunday  2 to  5 p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

To  April  24 

Thomas  Reid  and  Scottish 
Enlightenment,  to  celebrate 
200th  anniversary  of  publica- 
tion of  Thomas  Reid’s  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man. 

Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Robarts  Library. 

To  April  30 
100  Years:  Women  at 
U of  T.  In  celebration  of  ad- 
mission of  women  to  U of  T. 
Main  display  area. 


JustinaM.  Barnicke 

Gallery 

Hart  House. 

Aprils  to  May  9 
K.M.  Graham,  works  on  can- 
vas and  paper. 

Hours:  Tuesday- Saturday, 

11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Admissions,  Curriculum  & 
Standards  Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

and 

Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  April  1 
Joint  meeting  to  consider 
Budget  Report  1985-86. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.10  p.m. 


Audit  & Finance 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,.  April  3 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Works  by  Margaret  Laidlaw  (above)  and  Brian  Scott  from 
Spring  Forward  at  Erindale  College,  exhibition  of  works  by 
students  in  Erindale/Shendan  College  art  and  art  history 
program. 
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university  of  toronto  computing  services 

Best  of  Both  — Part  V 

The  Best  of  Both  series  of  articles  has  been 
discussing  the  possibility  of  configuring  a micro 
environment  on  a UTCS  mainframe.  We  con- 
tinue to  examine  the  major  reasons  users  cite  for 
buying  a micro  and  how  the  mainframe  scheme 
addresses  these  issues. 

Software:  Finale  — The  answer  to  last  issue’s 
skill  testing  question  is:  software  and  support. 
(Sorry.  No  free  trips  to  anywhere  for  the  correct 
answer.) 

Buying  a micro  package  is  just  the  beginning  of 
your  problems.  Generally  with  micro  software, 
the  only  support  you  get  is  the  product  manual. 
Now  sometimes  it’s  good  and  sometimes  you 
have  to  buy  another  manual  from  a second 
party  author  . . or,  if  a friend  is  using  the  same 
package  you  are  ...  or,  there’s  the  long- 
distance phone  call  to  the  vendor  . . . (Don’t 
forget  about  the  time  zone  difference)  ...  or, 
maybe  you  can  live  without  the  feature  you 
wanted  anyway  . . . 

Two  more  things.  You  can’t  buy  just  a little  bit  of 
dBase  II.  It’s  all  or  nothing.  When  the  next 
release  (with  more  features,  bug  fixes,  etc.) 
comes  along,  you  have  to  shell  out  again. 

Now  with  the  mainframe-micro,  support  is  a local 
phone  call  (978-HELP,  978-STAT)  away.  We’ll 
give  you  access  to  the  latest  version  of  our  sup- 
ported software  for  free.  We’ll  even  take  your 
requests  to  the  vendor  and  ask  that  they  be  in- 
corporated into  the  next  release.  And,  if  you 
want  just  a little  bit  of  SAS,  fine  by  us. 

We  provide  inexpensive  introductory  and  inter- 
mediate level  courses  on  most  of  our  popular 
packages.  And  if  you  just  can’t  wait  for  a course 
to  come  along,  we’ll  sit  down  with  you  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  get  you  going. 

When  we  talk  about  support  we  mean  quite  a bit 
more  than  just  a manual. 

Next  Issue:  Are  we  really  serious?  Summary 
and  conclusion. 


PC  Maintenance 

The  UTCS  Communications  and  Technical 
Support  Group  offers  both  on-site  and  drop- 
off (depot)  maintenance  for  the  IBM  PC  and 
the  IBM  PC/XT.  The  rates  are  as  follows: 


ITEM 


MONTHLY  RATE 
on  site  depot 


IBM  PC 

System  unit  (system 
board  — 5 adaptor  slots, 

8088  microprocessor, 

40KB  ROM,  power  supply), 

up  to  256KB  RAM $10 


$ 7 


IBM  PC/XT 

System  unit,  up  to  256KB  RAM, 

10MB  fixed  disk, 

1 -360KB  floppy  drive $39  $29 

Expansion  unit  (8  slots, 

power  supply,  receiver, 

interface  and  expansion 

boards,  cable) $8  $6 

OTHER  ITEMS 

360KB  floppy  drive $4  $3 

10MB  fixed  disk  drive $25  $19 

IBM  monochrome  display  ....  $ 3 $ 2 

IBM  colour  display $7  $6 

IBM  memory  expansion  board  $ 3 $ 2 

Prices  quoted  for  I/O  devices  include  IBM 
adaptor  boards.  Non-IBM  adaptor  boards 
may  be  subject  to  an  additional  charge. 

For  quotations  on  other  I/O  devices  or  for 
more  information  on  the  above  prices,  con- 
tact Kam  Mark  at  978-5050. 


Communications  and  Computer  Systems  Consulting  978-4967 

General  Advising  978-HELP  Marketing  978-6875 

Statistical  Advising  978-STAT  Micro  Support  978-8701 


Plays  & Readings 


Tom  Wayman. 

Monday,  March  25 
Reading  from  his  own 
poetry.  Faculty  Lounge, 
Scarborough  College.  8 p.m. 


Uncle  Vanya. 

March  25  to  30 
By  Chekhov;  translated  by 
John  Murrell;  UC  drama  pro- 
gram production.  UC  Play- 
house, 79A  St.  George  St. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  Monday-Thursday 
$2,  Friday-Saturday  $3. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-6307. 


Dorothy  Livesay. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Poet  will  read  from  her  own 
works.  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4 p.m. 

(UC  and  League  of  Canadian 
Poets) 


The  Art  of  Dining. 

March  27  to  30 
By  Tina  Howe.  Scarborough 
drama  production.  TV  Studio 
1.  8 p.m. 

Admission  free,  donations 
requested. 

Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 284-3126. 


Susan  Musgrave. 

Poet  will  read  from  her  own 
works. 

Monday,  April  1 
UC  Union,  79  St.  George  St. 
4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

S-128  Scarborough  College. 

2 p.m. 


GLEN  MORRIS  STUDIO 
THEATRE 

Epicoene. 

March  26  to  31 
By  Ben  Jonson.  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  1984-85  studio 
season.  Tuesday-Saturday 
8 p.m.,  Sunday  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $3,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $2. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions, 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Monday-Friday:  978-8668; 
performance  box  office  6 to 
8 p.m.,  Sunday  matinee  1 to 
2 p.m.:  978-8705. 


Comedy  of  Errors. 

March  26  to  31  and 
April  2 to  6 

By  William  Shakespeare. 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas  pro- 
duction. Theatre,  Alumni 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
121  St.  Joseph  St.  Tuesday 
to  Saturday  8 p.m.,  Sunday, 
March  31  and  Saturday. 
April  6 at  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3,  matinee 
March  31  pay-what-you-can. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-8668. 


Miscellany 

Erindale  Greenhouse 
Open  House. 

Saturday,  March  30  and 
Sunday,  March  31 
5036  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale College.  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


April  Fools  Car  Rally. 

Saturday,  March  30 
Erindale  Alumni  Association 
rally.  1 p.m. 

$10  per  car  in  advance,  $15 
at  door;  registration  limited. 
Registration  and  informa- 
tion: 828-5214. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Bulletin 

Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  April  8: 

Monday,  March  25  at  5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  April  22: 
Monday,  April  8 at  5 p.m: 
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McLean  speech  commits  federal  gov’t 
to  increased  research  spending 


The  following  is  the  text  (edited  for 
publication)  of  a speech  delivered  by 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  McLean  to 
the  Financial  Post  conference  on 
“Financing  Higher  Education  and 
University  Research  in  Canada”  held 
in  Ottawa  March  13. 

Post-secondary  education  and 
research  involve  governments  in 
answering  questions  concerning  the 
allocation  of  scarce  resources, 
questions  that  touch  upon  the  very 
economic  future  of  this  country  and  its 
regions,  questions  that  affect  the 
quality  of  Canadian  life  and  culture. 
The  resolution  of  such  questions  is 
what  the  political  process  at  its  best  is 
about.  Thus,  while  there  are  numerous 
vital  matters  of  a technical  nature  that 
need  to  be  explored  here  today,  in  the 
end  what  we  are  dealing  with  are 
social  values  and  government  policies. 

For  me,  the  six  months  since  I 
assumed  my  present  responsibilities 
have  provided  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  federal-provincial  arrange- 
ments for  higher  education  financing. 
These  should  be  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  for  Canadians,  but  too 
often  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
squabbles  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Almost  my  first  action  as 
secretary  of  state,  therefore,  was  to 
start  talking  to  those  most  concerned. 
On  the  one  hand,  I began,  informally 
at  first,  a series  of  discussions  with 
provincial  ministers.  This  process  of 
consultation  is  still  going  on  and  I will 
return  to  discuss  it  a little  later.  On  the 
other  hand,  I also  met  with  represent- 
atives of  our  universities  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  their  faculty  and  students, 
and  many  other  groups  vitally  inter- 
ested in  post-secondary  education. 

And,  of  course,  I talked  to  my  federal 
colleagues  about  their  plans  and  their 
perceptions  of  the  issues,  especially  in 
the  most  closely  related  policy  areas  of 
research  and  labour  market  training. 
As  many  of  you  well  know,  Tom 
Siddon,  minister  of  state  for  science 
and  technology,  and  Flora  MacDonald, 
the  minister  of  employment  and  im- 
migration, have  been  actively  con- 
sulting with  their  provincial  counter- 
parts on  matters  relating  to  research 
and  training. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  I have 
been  pursuing,  I asked  that  an  in- 
dependent study  of  post-secondary 
education  and  research  financing  that 
had  been  begun  by  my  predecessor  be 
completed.  This  was  the  work  of  A1 
Johnson,  a former  senior  public  ser- 
vant with  an  enormous  breadth  of  rele- 
vant experience.  Mr.  Johnson  has  now 
provided  me  with  a report  offering  his 
personal  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions on  post-secondary  education 
financing.  [See  story,  page  3.] 

Having  done  quite  a bit  of  consulting 
already,  I can  go  some  way  towards 
responding  to  the  topic  of  federal 
dissatisfaction  with  current  financing 


arrangements.  I can  give  you  some  of 
my  perceptions  of  the  issues  and 
challenges  facing  federal  support  for 
post-secondary  education.  And  I can 
outline  my  priorities  and  objectives  in 
this  area.  What  I can’t  do  is  to  speak 
for  the  federal  government  on  the 
kinds  of  changes  that  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced. And  I can’t  do  this  for  the 
very  positive  reason  that  I need  to  talk 
more  with  provincial  ministers  and 
others  who  care  about  post-secondary 
education  and  research  issues.  Only 
then  will  I be  ready  to  advise  my 
federal  cabinet  colleagues  on  my 
conclusions. 

My  objectives  as  secretary  of  state, 
as  federal  minister  responsible  for  sup- 
port to  post-secondary  education,  are 
easy  to  explain  but  difficult  to  achieve. 
I am  commited  to  ensuring  that  the 
federal  funding  of  post-secondary 
education  contributes  to  a strong  and 
broadly  accessible  system  of  colleges 
and  universities  across  Canada.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  firmly  convinced  that 
strengthening  university  research  is 
essential.  We  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  levels  of  support  provided 
through  the  research  granting  coun- 
cils, because  we  need  R&D  to  con- 
tribute to  economic  renewal  and  social 
development.  Even  more  fundamen- 
tally, the  research  enterprise  is 
inseparable  from  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  high  quality  university 
education  that  will  ensure  our 
economic  survival  and  social  develop- 
ment. Indeed, research  is  inseparable 
from  the  establishment  and  nurturing 
of  those  centres  of  excellence  of  inter- 
national calibre  of  which  Canada  has 
too  few. 

In  short,  then,  I am  seeking  to 
ensure  that  federal  support  con- 
tributes to: 

• first,  a strong  and  accessible  post- 
secondary system 

• second,  an  enhanced  research 
capability  in  all  disciplines,  the  social 
and  natural  sciences  as  well  as  the 
humanities 

• and  third,  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  institutions  of  ad- 
vanced studies  and  research  that  are 
truly  of  international  class 

How  well  are  we  doing  in  Canada 
towards  meeting  such  goals?  First,  I 
think  we’ve  already  got  a good  basic 
university  and  college  system.  We 
need  to  worry,  however,  about  the 
deterioration  in  standards  of 
undergraduate  instruction  that  is 
resulting  from  the  financial  squeeze 
and  enrolment  growth  of  the  past  few 
years.  With  university  full-time  enrol- 
ment up  over  25  percent  but  real 
funding  little  changed  over  the  past 
eight  years,  the  maintenance  of  quality 
and  access  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult. Nevertheless,  the  first  need,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  ensure  that  institu- 
tions can  fulfil  their  role  of 
disseminating  knowledge,  and  to  do 
this  they  need  adequate  and  stable 


levels  of  core  financing.  This  means 
provincial  operating  grants  that  meet 
the  needs  of  colleges  and  universities. 

We  need  also  to  be  concerned  about 
issues  of  access.  Here  too  I think  we 
have  done  quite  well  but  should  not  be 
complacent.  I suggested  recently  to 
provincial  ministers  of  education  that 
we  begin  discussing,  later  this  year, 
federal  and  provincial  student  aid  pro- 
grams, a major  element  in  ensuring 
access  to  higher  education.  Another 
aspect  of  access  that  is  of  special  con- 
cern is  the  participation  of  women  in 
higher  education.  We  can  point  to 
major  advances  over  the  past  decade 
that  have  brought  women  to  a level  of 
near  equality  in  their  overall  rate  of 
university  education.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, the  tendency  of  female  students 
towards  a few  traditional  areas  of 
study  is  on  the  wane.  Nowadays,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  women  outnumber- 
ing men  in  courses  as  diverse  as  com- 
merce, veterinary  medicine,  law  and 
computer  science.  Much  more  pro- 
gress remains  to  be  made  in  some 
areas  such  as  engineering,  but  the 
signs  are  generally  encouraging,  and 
we  must  ensure  that  the  progress 
continues. 

To  turn  to  that  other  principal  role 
of  the  university,  the  generation  of 
knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  again 
we  have  cause  for  both  satisfaction 
and  concern.  Satisfaction  because  we 
can  point  to  innumerable  examples,  at 
our  major  universities,  of  the  vitality 
of  the  research  process  in  many  fields. 
An  examination  of  the  work  supported 


by  our  research  councils  quickly 
reveals  the  quality  of  the  Canadian 
contribution  to  the  world’s  research 
community.  In  the  areas  for  which  I 
am  responsible,  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  this  is  quite  evident. 

If  the  good  news  is  that  we’re  doing 
in  Canada  a great  deal  of  first-rate 
research,  the  bad  news  is  that  we 
aren’t  doing  enough.  We  need  to  inten- 
sify our  national  research  effort  if  we 
are  to  achieve  the  enhanced  inter- 
national competitiveness  that  is 
needed  for  economic  renewal.  And  we 
need  as  well  to  support  research  that 
contributes  to  the  development  of  our 
society,  our  quality  of  life  and  our 
culture.  If  we  are  prepared  to  en- 
courage R&D  directed  towards  the 
economy,  we  should  also  be  prepared 
to  support  work  that  addresses  the 
human  dimension  of  technological 
change.  I have  maintained  that 
government  should  balance  its  support 
of  industrial  development  with  support 
for  work  that  helps  to  minimize 
adverse  impacts  and  to  realize  the 
maximum  of  social  and  individual 
benefit.  This  means  environmental 
research,  preservation  of  our  heritage, 
study  of  our  social  problems.  It  means, 
too,  an  examination  of  the  moral  and 
ethical  dilemmas  that  arise  even  from 
such  apparently  beneficial  develop- 
ments of  medical  technology  as 
diagnosis  of  fetal  abnormalities. 

The  challenge  for  government  is  to 
support  such  work  as  generously  as 

Continued  on  Page  18 


Igjjl  A conference  presented  by 
YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Microcomputers  in 
the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

Hardware  and  Software:  Spending  Your  Bucks  Wisely  (Or  Not  at  All):  Jim 
McBride,  Computer  Science,  York  University;  Joanne  Wilton, 
Computer  Education,  Peel  Board. 

Luncheon  talk  — Computers  in  Education:  Visions  and  Revisions:  Lome 
Smith,  Computers  in  Education  Program,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Linguistics  and  Literary  Analysis:  Using  a Remarkable  Tool:  Ian 
Lancashire,  English,  University  of  Toronto;  Michael  Cummings, 
English/Glendon,  York  University. 

Social  Sciences:  A Broad  Range  of  Applications:  Charles  Matthews, 
Geography,  York  University;  Ron  Owston,  Education,  York  Univer- 
sity. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

More  than  a Typewriter:  Text-  and  Word-Processing:  Allan  Gleason,  Jr., 
Co-inventor  of  'Gutenberg';  Evan  Cameron,  Fine  Arts,  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Let  There  Be  PC  Music  and  Art:  Sterling  Beckwith,  Humanities/Music, 
York  University;  David  Scadding  and  Giles  Talbot-Kelly,  Fine  Arts, 
York  University. 

Luncheon  talk  — My  Quest  for  the  Ultimate  PC:  Sheldon  Levy,  Manage- 
ment Information  and  Planning,  York  University. 

Whither  the  Micro ? Computers,  Universities,  and  the  World  Beyond:  Ron 
Ragsdale,  OISE;  Peter  Roosen-Runge,  Computer  Science,  York  Uni- 
versity. 


ADMISSION:  Conference  only  $5.00;  Luncheon,  $12.50  each.  Tickets 
available  in  advance.  Sessions  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  each  day  at  the  York 
campus,  Steeles  Ave.  West  at  Keele  St.  in  North  York  (Toronto). 

For  further  information,  call  (416)  667-3220. 


COLLEGE  PRO 
PAINTERS® 

INTERIOR  OR  EXTERIOR 
FOR  A FREE  ESTIMATE  CALL 

787-0684 

14  U of  T Students  Operating  Franchises 
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McLean  speech 
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possible,  given  overall  restraint,  and  to 
ensure  that  mechanisms  for  allocating 
scarce  resources  are  as  fair  and  effec- 
tive as  possible.  I believe  that  our 
research  granting  councils,  such  as  the 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  for  which  I am 
responsible,  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
in  this  respect.  They  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  government  and  the  research 
community. 

I am  very  proud  of  Canada’s 
research  achievements.  But  I am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  not  be  doing 
enough  to  ensure  that  our  achieve- 
ments rise  above  the  very  good  to 
achieve  true  excellence.  I am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  don’t  have  excellent 
individual  researchers.  Obviously  we 
do.  But  it’s  a bit  like  the  situation  in 
baseball  a few  years  ago.  We  produced 
some  excellent  players,  but  the  real  ac- 
tion was  all  outside  our  borders.  Now 
we  have  a couple  of  teams  in  the  big 
leagues,  even  if  they  haven’t  gone  all 
the  way  to  the  pennant  yet. 

To  compete  in  the  international 
research  leagues,  having  excellent  in- 
dividuals is  necessary  but  it  isn’t 
enough.  You  need  a team,  a certain 
minimum  number  of  individuals  with 
their  supporting  infrastructure  and 
equipment.  I want  to  hear  about  ways 
in  which  Canadian  universities  can 
create  such  teams.  For  these  efforts 
not  only  assure  our  place  in  the  inter- 
national research  competition,  but  as 
well  they  provide  the  stimulus  needed 
for  the  education  of  new  generations 
of  researchers.  And  they  inspire 


teaching  at  all  levels,  ensuring  that  our 
students  have  a sense  of  being  in- 
volved at  the  leading  edge  of 
exploration. 

I started  by  saying  that  my  aim  was 
to  help  achieve  such  goals  by  ensuring 
that  federal  support  made  a positive 
contribution.  Certainly  in  terms  of 
magnitude,  our  support  to  higher 
education  and  research  is  of  major 
significance.  In  addition  to  over 
$4  billion  in  transfers  to  the  provinces 
for  post-secondary  education,  we  pro- 
vide nearly  half  a billion  dollars  in 
research  support  via  the  granting 
councils  and  a similar  amount  in  other 
forms  of  support  such  as  student  aid 
and  fellowships.  For  present  purposes, 
it’s  enough  to  say  well  over  $5  billion 
per  year,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
is  associated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  universities. 

The  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
concern  about  our  post-secondary 
systems,  despite  this  level  of  support, 
indicates  that  one  cannot  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  federal  support  to  higher 
education. 

The  major  funding  arrangements 
that  we  are  talking  about  are,  of 
course,  the  well-known  established 
programs  financing,  known  to  almost 
everyone  involved  in  any  way  with 
higher  education  as  “EPF”.  There  are 
three  basic  facts  about  EPF  as  a 
means  of  transferring  resources  to  the 
provinces  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  their  constitutional  responsibilities 
for  higher  education: 


1.  It  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  provin- 
cial population  only  (i.e.  it  is  equal  per 
capita) 

2.  It  is  provided  totally  unconditionally 
(i.e.  while  it  is  intended  to  support 
post-secondary  education,  there  is  no 
legal  requirement  that  provinces  use  it 
this  way) 

3.  It  grows  in  a way  that  is  unrelated 
to  provincial  funding  of  these  institu- 
tions (i.e.  increases  are  related  only  to 
growth  in  the  GNP  and  the 
population). 

Now  these  are  facts  about  EPF,  not 
judgements  about  its  effectiveness. 
And  they  are  deliberate  features, 
carefully  designed  into  the  system 
when  it  was  introduced  in  1977.  The 
government  chose  in  1977  to  put  its 
emphasis  on  the  side  of  provincial 
autonomy  and  flexibility  in  the  field  of 
higher  education,  at  the  expense  of  the 
linkage  which  had  previously  existed 
between  federal  support  and  the  total 
expenditures  on  post-secondary  educa- 
tion systems. 

As  I have  indicated  on  previous  occa- 
sions, I think  we  need  to  re-examine 
that  decision  and  to  determine 
whether  we  can’t  find  ways  to  re- 
establish a link  while  respecting  prov- 
incial responsibilities  for  education. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  we  need  to 
explore  ways  to  harmonize  the  federal 
and  provincial  efforts. 

I use  that  word  “harmonize”  in  two 
ways.  First,  like  my  government,  I 
want  to  establish  more  cooperative 
and  constructive  federal-provincial 
relationships.  We  want  to  work 
together  in  the  area  of  post-secondary 
education  on  the  problems  that  are  of 
mutual  concern,  rather  than  arguing 
over  our  respective  roles.  As  second  I 
use  “harmony”  to  mean  that  the 
respective  fiscal  efforts  of  the  two 
levels  of  government  should  have 
some  appropriate  relationship. 

Perhaps  these  should  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  rate  of  year-to-year 
increase,  rather  than  the  absolute 
levels  of  contribution  that  are  em- 
phasized by  traditional  forms  of  cost- 
sharing. Such  a sense  of  harmonization 
of  effort  I have  already  discussed  in 
broad  terms  with  provincial  ministers, 
and  I look  forward  to  further  consulta- 
tions on  the  idea. 

We  need  some  such  harmonization 
to  overcome  the  present  situation  in 
which  increases  in  federal  support  are 
not  passed  along  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Even  during  the  six  and  five 
restraint  of  the  past  two  years,  federal 
support  has  risen  more  rapidly  than 
provincial  operating  grants.  The  dif- 
ference nationally  has  been  a full  two 
percentage  points,  and  the  discrep- 
ancy has  been  much  higher  in  some 
provinces. 

Similarly,  I believe  that  we  have  to 
look  carefully  at  research  support  to 
universities.  I firmly  believe  that 
government  funding  must  increase. 
But  as  well  I believe  that  we  have  to 
ask  whether  the  form  of  support  and 
its  relationship  to  core  funding 
through  EPF  are  appropriate.  In  par- 
ticular, I want  to  hear  more  from  prov- 
inces, universities,  researchers  and 
others  about  the  apparent  problems  of 
finding  resources  to  meet  the  over- 
head costs  of  research.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  told  that  such  costs  are 
cutting  seriously  into  budgets  for  sup- 
port of  the  teaching  function  . On  the 
other  hand  we  are  told  that  research 
grant  funding  is  continually  being 
reduced  in  effectiveness  by  the  need  to 
meet  growing  overhead  costs,  or  by 
the  unavailability  of  essential  support 
services  and  facilities.  So  I look  for- 
ward to  consultations  on  this  topic. 

And  I want  to  hear  about  how 
federal  support  for  higher  education 


See  And  Be  Seen 
Without  Reflection 

Supercote  99  Improves  your  Vision 
and  your  Appearance 
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he  latest  thin  film  technology,  as  used  in  the 
photographic,  electronic  and  aerospace  industries, 
is  now  utilized  to  produce  the  most  efficient  anti- 
refection coating  for  your  ophthalmic  lenses. 

SUPERCOTE  99,  a four  layer  multicoating,  is 
evaporated  onto  both  surfaces  of  the  lens  in  a high 
vacuum  process.  It  becomes  an  itegral  part  of  the 
lens  and  is  therefore,  as  durable  as  the  substrate  it 
is  applied  to. 

SUPERCOTE  99  is  a vital  component  of  your  eye 
glass  prescription,  which  increases  light  transmis- 
sion, eliminates  reflections  and  thus  maximizes  op- 
tical efficiency  of  prescription  eyewear. 

SUPERCOTE  99  not  only  heightens  visual  acuity 
and  colour  perception,  but  also  improves  the 
cosmetic  appearance  of  your  glasses. 
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and  research  can  contribute  to  the 
foundation  and  growth  of  centres  of 
excellence  associated  with  our 
universities. 

Of  special  significance  today  is  the 
need,  emphasized  by  such  people  as 
Judith  Maxwell,  Doug  Wright  and 
Fraser  Mustard,  to  find  new  interfaces 
between  post-secondary  institutions 
and  the  private  sector.  This  means  en- 
suring that  universities  play  their  full 
role  in  undertaking  research  on  behalf 
of  business  and  industry.  It  also 
means,  for  example,  that  the  private 
sector  should  support  university 
research  by  donations  of  equipment,  or 
by  sharing  facilities.  On  the  teaching 
side,  colleges  and  universities  can 
benefit  enormously  from  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams, and  the  benefits  are  equally 
significant  to  participating  firms. 

Indeed,  the  strengthening  of  this 
interface  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  outlook  and  priorities  of  the 
government  of  Canada.  The 
philosophy  of  progressive  conser- 
vatism envisages  a strong  private 
sector,  motivated  not  only  by  the 
desire  for  profit,  but  also  by  a commit- 
ment to  serve  the  community  and  the 
nation.  This  government  strongly 
believes  in  the  private  sector  and  its 
capacity  to  effect  change.  In  a world 
where  retraining  and  “reprofes- 
sionalizing” are  becoming  more  and 
more  crucial,  there  is  a growing  need 
for  a high  degree  of  synchronization 
between  academic  institutions  and 
community  based  companies.  Govern- 
ment can  encourage  this  synchroniza- 
tion, but  it  is  up  to  companies  and  uni- 
versities to  explore  fully  their  poten- 
tial for  doing  jointly  what  they  cannot 
do  separately.  I hope  to  hear  in  the 
months  ahead  of  how  government  can 
contribute,  within  the  available 
resources,  to  the  development  of  this 
essential  higher  education/private 
sector  collaboration. 

Such  issues  are  on  my  agenda  for 
discussion  with  the  provinces,  with  the 
university  community,  with  the 
private  sector  and  with  groups  such  as 
this  one. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  something 
very  briefly  about  the  process  and 
timetable  for  considering  possibilities 
for  new  post-secondary  education  sup- 
port arrangements. 

My  colleague,  the  honourable 
Michael  Wilson,  announced  in  January 
that  there  would  be  no  alterations  in 
fiscal  transfer  arrangements  for 
1985-86.  This  means  we  have  a year 
ahead  in  which  the  relatively  generous 
increase  of  7.3  percent  in  federal  sup- 
port to  post-secondary  education  will 
be  available  to  provinces.  Whether 
their  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  grow  at  a similar  rate  is,  of 
course,  their  decision. 

Any  improvements  in  arrangements 
for  1986-87  will  really  need  to  be 
developed  by  the  fall  of  1985.  That  is 
why  I am  stressing  that  consultations 
need  to  continue  in  the  weeks  ahead 
and  why  I have  already  met  twice  with 
provincial  ministers  of  education.  We 
are  planning  to  meet  again  in  mid- 
April  and  at  least  once  more  before  the 
summer.  I am  pleased  at  this  pace  of 
consultation  and  at  the  quality  and 
openness  of  the  discussion  we  have 
had  so  far. 

The  next  few  months  are  a crucial 
time  for  coming  to  grips  with  these 
issues  and  I look  forward  to  a lively 
debate  that  will  help  us  to  resolve 
these  extremely  difficult  issues  of 
public  policy. 
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NATO  powers  to  blame  for 
arms  race  acceleration 


Professor  D.V.  Anderson,  like  so  many 
arms  race  supporters,  makes  believe 
that  the  military  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States  ( Bulletin , March  1 1).  This  is  a 
crucial  premise  for  those  who,  like  the 
Reagan  administration  (and  unlike  the 
Western  peace  movements  as  well  as 
the  Soviet  government),  oppose  the 
very  idea  of  a nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
Yet  it  is  a false  premise,  as  indepen- 
dent and  critical  observers  ought  to 
know.  Past  and  recent  SIPRI  Year- 
books (published  by  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  In- 
stitute) offer  ample  support  for  re- 
jecting that  premise,  and  I think  this  is 
the  most  independent  and  well- 
researched  source  of  comprehensive 
data  available. 

United  States  sources  corroborate 
this,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
disparities  in  nuclear  weapons 
strength  between  the  two  super- 
powers have  narrowed  since  the 
1970s.  According  to  ex-President 
Nixon,  who  ought  to  know,  the  over-all 


military  superiority  of  the  NATO 
powers  was  on  the  order  of  15  to  one 
in  1962,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis;  by  1973  “our” 
superiority  was  “far  less  but  still  for- 
midable” (but  not  sufficiently  over- 
whelming, Nixon  cautioned,  to  make 
another  threat  of  nuclear  war  credible. 
See  International  Herald  Tribune, 

24/8  1982,  p.4).  The  most  recent 
American  estimate  that  I have  seen,  of 
numbers  of  nuclear  warheads  and 
bombs,  adds  up  to  10,848  for  the  USA 
and  8,744  for  the  Soviet  Union  (New 
York  Times,  111  1985,  p.5).  To  these 
numbers  must  be  added  the  British 
and  French  nuclear  arsenals  on  the 
NATO  side  of  the  scale. 

The  idea  of  freezing  further  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  for  some  time  appeared 
to  be  supported  by  the  Kremlin  but  has 
been  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  White 
House,  in  spite  of  evidence  of  much 
public  support  and  considerable  Con- 
gressional support  as  well.  If  so,  then 
it  makes  sense  to  me  to  stress  the 


‘Bizarre’  policy  on  reserve  readings 
hampers  teaching 


On  Oct.  6,  1983,  Robert  Matthews, 
Janice  Stein  and  I,  who  teach  the  in- 
troductory international  relations 
course  at  the  St.  George  and  Scar- 
borough campuses,  wrote  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Governing  Council  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  the  new  library  policy  on 
limiting  reserve  room  material  was 
creating  for  our  students.  We  noted 
that,  “to  be  effectively  taught,  this 
course  requires  an  extensive  number 
of  readings  which  present  different 
views  of  the  subject  matter.  The  policy 
of  most  libraries  at  this  university  of 
placing  only  one  article  and  in  some 
cases  no  chapters  of  books  on  reserve 
makes  it  impossible  for  hundreds  of 
our  students  in  this  core  course  to  ob- 
tain the  required  readings.  This  situa- 
tion is  causing  considerable  hardship 
for  our  students  and  is  making  effec- 
tive teaching  impossible.  Instead  of 
discussing  the  readings,  we  are 
discussing  why  they  are  not  available. 
Many  colleagues  who  teach  other 
courses  have  encountered  similar 
problems.”  We  concluded  by  stating 


that  “our  discussions  with  publishers 
and  librarians  at  other  educational  in- 
stitutions indicate  that  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  interpretation  of  current 
copyright  laws  is  both  unique  and 
unreasonable.”  A subsequent  conver- 
sation with  a high  official  of  the  law 
school  has  confirmed  our  interpreta- 
tion. Yet  since  the  matter  remains 
unrectified,  I must  conclude  that  the 
administration  endorses  such  a bizarre 
policy  in  order  to  restrict  library  usage 
and  hence  employ  less  staff. 

It  is  now  exactly  17  months  since  I 
wrote  the  Governing  Council  re- 
questing their  help.  It  says  something 
about  the  byzantine  nature  by  which 
this  place  is  governed  that  I have  yet 
to  receive  a reply  on  such  a basic 
matter  as  reserve  readings.  I can  think 
of  no  other  institution  of  higher 
learning  where  both  faculty  and 
students  would  have  tolerated  such  a 
basic  disruption  of  their  courses. 

Arthur  G.  Rubinoff 
Department  of  Political  Science 


point  that  the  NATO  powers,  which 
have  been  leading  the  nuclear  arms 
race  all  along,  are  mainly  to  blame  for 
its  present  signs  of  further  accelera- 
tion. Canada  should  work  within 
NATO  to  call  a halt  to  this  continuing 
madness,  and  should  insist  on  good- 
faith  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

Yes,  there  is  severe  oppression  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviets’ 
warfare  in  Afghanistan  is  awful; 
perhaps  as  awful,  and  as  indefensible 
even  in  its  objectives  and  in  its  pseudo- 
legal  justifications  as  the  recent  US 
warfare  in  Vietnam.  But  a real  Pax 
NATO- Americana,  if  achieved,  could 
spawn  new  terror-based  regimes  in  the 
Third  World,  with  rule  by  death 
squads,  torture  and  massacres,  on  the 
model  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala, 


with  an  end  even  to  lip  service  to  the 
World  Court. 

Professor  Anderson’s  letter,  much 
like  the  International  Campaign  in  its 
present  phase,  appears  to  me  to  sup- 
port, whether  intentionally  or  not,  the 
cold  war  mentality  that  serves  to  sus- 
tain President  Reagan’s  course;  a 
course  that  in  my  view  increases  the 
risk  of  a nuclear  holocaust  and,  even  if 
this  is  avoided,  heads  toward  a world 
of  deepening  neo-colonial  oppression. 

Christian  Bay 

Department  of  Political  Science 


Visible  minorities  missing 
from  top  University  positions 


Professor  Lorna  Marsden’s  article, 
“Affirming  Affirmative  Action” 
(Bulletin,  Feb.  4),  is  very  thought- 
provoking.  In  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  become  increasingly  sensitive  to 
women’s  groups,  visible  minorities, 
native  peoples  and  the  handicapped. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  taken 
steps  to  improve  the  lot  of  women  with 
regard  to  salary  equality.  A few 
faculties  and  departments  have  had 
women  principals,  deans,  directors 
and  chairpersons.  However,  very  few 
people  from  the  visible  minorities  have 
been  departmental  chairpersons  and 
none  to  my  knowledge  principal,  dean, 
associate  dean,  vice-provost  or 
member  of  the  administrative  hier- 
archy. The  only  place  where  I have 
seen  members  of  visible  minorities  in 
top  positions  is  in  the  faculty  associa- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  a coincidence  or 
perhaps  the  faculty  association  is  the 
one  place  where  visible  minorities  find 
their  aspirations  being  fulfilled. 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

REHDEZ-VOUS 


Restaurant  Fran^ais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 


12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
pi  Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  [~| 


I agree  with  Professor  Marsden’s 
observation  that  subtle  networks  in- 
fluence almost  all  decisions  more  than 
the  established  system.  Although  I do 
not  believe  in  quotas,  I am  not  con- 
vinced that  more  talk  about  employ- 
ment equality  will  bring  the  desired 
results,  even  in  an  enlightened  institu- 
tion such  as  ours. 

Dr.  C.P.  Shah 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
& Biostatistics 


The  Church  of 

St.  Mary  Magdalene 

Anglican 

136  Ulster  Street 

(nr.  Harbord  & Bathurst) 
531-7955/534-3175 


Sunday:  Low  Mass  8:00 
Contemporary  Sung  Mass  9:30 
Solemn  High  Mass  1 1 :00 
Evening  Prayer  and  Benediction  4:30 

31  March:  Palm  Sunday 

9:30  am  Blessing  of  Palms  and 
Contemporary  Sung  Mass 
1 1 :00  am  Blessing  of  Palms  and  Solemn 
Mass 

3 April:  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week 

8:00  pm  Tenebrae 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  Tonus 

lamentationes;  Responsories  Willan; 

Miserere  Allegri 

4 April:  Maundy  Thursday 

6:00  Solemn  Liturgy,  Mandatum,  Procession 
to  the  Altar  of  Repose,  Stripping  of  the  Altar 
Orbis  factor  plainsong 
8:30  pm  Tenebrae 

5 April:  Good  Friday 

12:00  noon  Solemn  Liturgy,  Veneration  of 
the  Cross,  Mass  of  the  Presanctified 
St  John  Passion  and  Reproaches  Victoria 
Adoramus  te  Palestrina 
8:00  pm  Tenebrae 

6 April:  Easter  Vigil 

9:00  pm  Blessing  of  the  New  Fire,  Blessing 
of  the  Paschal  Candle,  Paschal  Proclama- 
tion, Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows,  First  Mass 
of  Easter 

Sicutcervus  Palestrina;  Kyrie  Missa  'Lux  et 
origo’  plainsong;  Sanctus  Missa  'Assumpta 
est  Maria'  Palestrina 
motet  Hail,  Gladdening  Light  Willan 

7 April:  Easter  Day 

9:30  Contemporary  Sung  Mass 
1 1 :00  Procession  and  Solemn  High  Mass 
Missa  Brevis  XI,  Sancti  Johannis  Baptista 
Willan 

motet  Haec  dies  Byrd 

Masses  daily  and  Confessions  by  appointment 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word . No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks  St. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Terrific  Bennington  Heights 
Home.  10  minutes  from  Uni- 
versity. Bright,  spacious,  well- 
furnished,  fully  equipped.  3 
bedrooms,  2 washrooms, 
study,  family  room  with  walk- 
out. Quiet  cul-de-sac  near 
schools,  transportation,  shops, 
parks.  Pleasant  private  garden. 
Summer  '85  to  '86.  $1 650/mth, 
negotiable:  423-1102. 

Swansea.  Furnished  4 
bedroom  house  on  quiet  cul- 
de-sac.  Ravine  lot.  Close  to 
subway,  shops,  schools,  parks 
(High  Park  10  min.  walk). 
Summer  85  — Summer  86. 
Non-smokers  please.  $850.00 
per  mo.  plus  utilities.  Tel: 
766-6010. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  From  July 
1985  to  August  1986,  a three- 
bedroom,  fully  furnished  home. 
Located  in  quiet  west  Toronto 
neighbourhood,  convenient  to 
airport  and  subway.  Finished 
family  room,  study,  laundry, 
2-1/2  baths,  and  2-car  garage. 
$1150  per  month  + utilities. 
978-7046/232-2330. 

Summer  rental  Robert  St.  at 
Sussex.  Professor's  2 bedroom 
renovated  Victorian  home.  1 
block  from  campus.  Available 
May  1 to  Aug.  31.  Furnished, 
washer,  dryer.  $750.00/month, 
utilities  included.  929-9092. 

House  for  Rent:  Beautifully 
renovated  Victorian.  3 
Bedrooms,  large  private  fenced 
garden,  parking  available.  Cen- 
tral. Steps  to  streetcar.  Near 
Pape  and  Dundas.  $850  per 
month,  available  for  academic 
year  1985-86.  Call  466-6157  K. 
Atkins. 

Professor’s  Renovated 
House.  Available  May  3 for 
summer  rental.  Three 
bedrooms  plus  den  plus  study, 
two  baths,  modern  kitchen  with 
deck,  yard,  parking.  Very  close 
to  High  Park.  $1 200/mo  + 
hydro.  Prof.  Wayne  531-5882. 

Sabbatical  Sublet:  One 

bedroom  luxury  apartment  fur- 
nished - Plaza  II  apartments, 
Bloor  and  Yonge.  $520.00 
monthly  (telephone  and  park- 
ing excluded).  Available  June, 
1 985  to  April  or  May,  1 986.  Call 
Dr.  G.  Thaniel  961-9505  or 
978-6926. 


For  rent  from  July  1985  to 
July  1986,  a four  bedroom, 
fully  furnished  house.  Near 
three  schools  and  public 
transportation.  Located  on  a 
quiet  street  in  North  Toronto. 
Telephone  482-9790  after  6:00. 

For  Rent,  furnished  flat  — 

High  Park  — 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen,  den,  garden,  near  sub- 
way, 20  minutes  to  campus, 
pleasant,  quiet.  766-6078  even- 
ings. Available  in  May. 

For  Rent.  Completely  fur- 
nished, air  conditioned  3 
bedroom  house,  Don  Mills. 
September  1985—  May  1986. 
Garden/private  drive.  $800  + 
utilities.  Aba  Bayefsky. 
444-4284. 

Furnished  2 b.r.  apt.  to  rent, 

May-October.  S.  Rosedale, 
near  subway,  bus  and  shops. 
Non-smoker,  plant  lover. 
921-8826  after  5 p.m. 

House  for  Rent.  Nice  looking 
furnished  renovated  house, 
rent  professor  or  students.  3 
bedrooms,  livingroom,  dining- 
room and  large  eat-in  kitchen, 
garden.  Quiet  neighbourhood, 

5 min.  walk  from  subway,  15 
min.  University.  $800/month 
(heat  exluded).  Call  537-1412. 

Short  term  rental  — Fur 

nished  2 bdrm.  adult  bldg.  — 
Spadina  & St.  Clair  — at  sub- 
way — June  1 to  Sept,  or  Oct. 
— outdoor  pool  - no  pets  — 
$750.00  — non-smoker  pre- 
ferred. 964-7990  — Call  after 
6:00. 

Annex  — Available  March 

25.  Unfurnished  (but  carpeted) 
one  bedroom  basement  apt. 
newly  renovated.  Very  near 
Bathurst  subway.  All  ap- 
pliances — washer  & dryer  — 
and  utilities  provided.  $550  per 
month.  536-6883. 

Summer  Rental.  Fully  fur- 
nished, four  bedroom 
townhouse,  close  to  High  Park 
and  TTC.  Quiet  street  and 
neighbourhood.  End  of  May  to 
August  negotiable.  $1,000/ 
month.  References  required. 
Call  L.  Booth  978-6819  days; 
767-6564  evenings. 

Furnished  3-bedroom 
house.  Excellent  condition. 
Modern  kitchen,  livingroom, 
diningroom.  Finished  base- 
ment includes  3-piece 
bathroom,  playroom,  study, 
family-room.  Central  air  condi- 
tioning. Large  yard.  Two- 
minute  walk  from  Glencairn 
subway,  15  minutes  from 
downtown.  Convenient 
shopping,  schools,  parks.  Quiet 
street.  Available  July  1985- 
August  1986.  $1 200/month. 
828-5367,  787-0883  (home). 

Smalt,  quiet  house  on  lane, 

bright,  newly  renovated  with  5 
appliances,  yard  and  parking. 
Easy  walk  to  U of  T.  Suit  single 
or  couple.  May  1,  1985  — 
May  1,  1986.  $900  per  month 


Apt.  for  Rent.  Rear  half  of 
house.  Private  entrance. 
Garden.  Large  kitchen,  living 
room.  $575  plus  utilities.  With 
study/second  bedroom  — 
$720.  1 1 8 Baldwin  St.  5 minute 
walk  to  U of  T.  Available  May 
1st.  Summer  or  whole  year. 
596-1252  days.  593-5062 
eves. 

Beautifully  renovated  High 
Park  house.  Furnished. 
Spacious  open  floor  plan.  3 
bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  large 
study,  sauna,  2 decks.  Close  to 
schools,  subway,  shops, 
recreation  centre,  High  Park.  2 
parking  spaces.  $1, 100/month 
+ utilities.  July  1 985  - Aug.  31 , 
1985.  References.  762-1452  or 
978-8627. 

Short-term  restored  fur- 
nished 2 bedroom  upper 
duplex  in  Annex  close  to 
U of  T.  Wood  stove,  deck  and 
garden.  Available  June  21  - 
Aug.  23/85.  No  children  or 
pets.  $850/mo.  including 
utilities.  Call  Devora  535-6731 . 

Furnished  sabbatical  rental. 

August  1985  - August  1986. 
Four  bedroom,  centre  hall 
home  — south  Leaside,  10 
minutes  from  University.  Large 
kitchen,  family  room,  3 
bathrooms  incl.  master  en- 
suite,  main  floor  laundry,  fully 
equipped,  central  air,  inground 
heated  pool.  Lovely  treed 
family  neighbourhood  with 
good  transportation,  schools, 
parks,  churches,  shopping. 
$2200/mo.  plus  utilities. 
482-4247  evenings. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Wanted:  Furnished  accom- 
modation, two  bedrooms 
minimum,  east  Toronto.  Wife 
and  myself  on  research  leave 
from  University  of  Manitoba, 
August  1985  to  July  1986.  No 
children,  no  pets.  References 
available.  Dr.  Glenn  Swift,  881 
Kilkenny  Drive,  Winnipeg,  R3T 
4Y4.  (204)  261-8876. 

Leaving  on  sabbatical?  Pro- 
fessional couple  looking  for 
home  to  rent  starting  July  1 / 85, 
accessible  to  University  of 
Toronto/T.G.H.  Reply  Professor 
Inculet,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  519-679-3333. 

One-bedroom  apartment 
needed  by  responsible  profes- 
sional woman,  beginning  June 
1 , 1985.  Non-smoker,  no  pets. 
Parking  required.  Would  prefer 
to  be  in  University  area.  Please 
call  534-0650  after  10  p.m. 

Visiting  professor,  single,  no 

pets,  non-smoker  seeks  fur- 
nished apartment  for  12 
months  beginning  July  1.  Call 
or  write  Sal  Restivo,  STS 
Department,  RPI,  Troy,  N.Y. 
12181.  (518)  266-8504/ 

283-4988. 


Single  doctor  wants  to  rent 

nicely  furnished  apt.  or  house 
near  U of  T or  downtown  for  1 
yr.  July  1/85  — July  1/86.  Write 
Dr.  Ed  Fink,  1015  Colonial 
Ave.,  Apt.  5,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
23507. 

Responsible  middle  aged 
professional  couple  want  to 
“sit"  or  rent  furnished 
residence  or  swap  for  our  fur- 
nished apartment  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  May-Aug./85.  No 
pets,  no  children,  non-smokers, 
non-drinkers.  References. 
368-3375  day  & evenings. 

Plastic  surgeon  and  family 

with  three  children,  from 
Arizona,  in  Toronto  for 
Fellowship  at  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  July-December  1985. 
Seeking  furnished  house  with  at 
least  3 bedrooms,  near  sub- 
way. Call  collect  (602) 
867-7740. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


A social  scientist  (PhD) 

wants  to  share  own  apartment 
with  one  other.  2 storey,  6 
room,  3 bedroom  apartment  in 
Annex.  All  appliances  & utilities 
provided  but  furniture  wel- 
comed. $450  per  month, 
available  March  25.  536-6883. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


Freeport,  Bahamas.  Two- 
bedroom  garden  apartments  at 
the  Lucayan  beach  on  Grand 
Bahama  Island.  Beautiful 
beaches;  great  swimming, 
snorkelling,  scuba  diving,  wind 
surfing  and  other  water  sports. 
Golf  and  tennis  nearby.  Ideal 
vacations  for  families  or  two 
couples.  Weekly  US$350.  Dis- 
count air  fares  available.  Con- 
tact Prof.  McAndrew  447-4613 
or  927-1640. 

Oxford  Rental.  Sept.  1985  — 
June  1986.  Three  bedroom 
house  in  small  Cotswold 
Village,  20  mins.  Oxford.  Fully 
furnished;  all  appliances;  oil 
heating;  stone  fireplace.  Lawn 
terraced  to  stream;  duck  pond. 
£250  per  month.  Peter 
Heyworth,  961-4288 

(evenings). 

Hills  of  Vicenza,  Italy.  Two 

bedroom,  restored,  fully  fur- 
nished, eighteenth-century 
coach  house  in  Andrea 
Palladio,  overlooking  country- 
side. Five  minutes  from 
Rotunda,  ten  from  downtown. 
Fire-place,  dishwasher,  washer, 
dryer,  two  fridges.  Available 
September  1985  through  May 
1986.  $800/month;  over  three 
months,  negotiable.  Call  (416) 
769-1345;  or  (415)  928-7341, 
(415)  922-4177. 

Paris  — Sept.  1/85  — August 
31/86.  Furnished  1 bedroom  - 
study.  Modern  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  Left  Bank  near 
Sorbonne.  $850.00  per  month 
all  inclusive.  Tel:  978-5055. 

House  sitter  wanted  Jan  Feb 

1986.  Retreat  to  coastal  Maine 
and  write.  Our  elegant  house 
has  library,  typewriters,  copier, 
all  conveniences.  Close  to  post 
office  and  store.  NO  RENT; 
care  for  large  cheerful  poodle 
and  a cat  and  pay  utilities.  Prof. 
J.W.  Senders.  978-6823/ 
593-5062  eves.  (207)  483-4009 
after  1 May. 

London,  Portobello  Road 
area.  September  1 985  to  June 
1986.  Furnished  2 + bedroom 
flat.  Rent  negotiable.  Call 
Beverley  Israel,  485-4919. 

Wanted  to  rent  — quiet 
cottage  on  country  lake  with 
safe  beach,  under  three  hours 
driving  from  Toronto,  for  May- 
June  and/or  July-August. 
Phone  Professor  Donald 
Evans,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  978-3866  or 
924-0731 . 


+ utilities.  929-9981 . 


RESIDENTIAL  & OFFICE  FURNITURE 
PARSONS  TABLES 
STEREO  & WALL  UNITS 
CONTEMPORARY  & 
CANADIANA 
STYLES 
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PINE  - OAK  - CHERRY  - MAHOGANY 


Accommodation 

Houses  & properties  for  sale 

New  country  home,  in  hill 
town  1 Vz  hours  south  of  Rome. 
Beautiful  view,  ideal  for 
academic  or  artist.  2 bedrooms, 
2 full  bathrooms,  large  l.r. , 
fireplace,  vine-covered  terrace, 
basement,  olive  orchard. 
Priced  for  quick  sale,  $72,000 
Can.  Photo  available.  Write  M. 
Cerase,  Via  Aquileia  1 5,  001 98 
Rome,  or  phone  E.  Robbins, 
922-6867. 

Condominiums  For  Sale.  St. 

George  St.,  1 & 2 bdrm.  suites; 
$87,900  to  $135,000.  Yonge/ 
Carlton/Jarvis  bachelor,  1 & 2 
bedroom  suites:  $44,500  to 
$119,000.  Aykler  Real  Estate 
Inc.  Stella  Birger.  925-5111; 
921-4477. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Seiectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Office  Works  531-8782. 

Professional  Word  Process- 
ing (“camera  ready’  copy), 

photocopying,  transcription. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive 
letters  and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References. 
On  campus  — 81  Harbord  St. 
at  Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101. 

AFT  Word  Processing. 

“Today’s  Secretarial  Service". 
Professional,  fast,  accurate  and 
reasonable  rates.  For  all  your 
repetitive  chores  and  typing 
needs,  specializing  in  letters, 
reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  books,  etc.,  call  now  at 

924- 5287. 

Word  Processing  Typing. 

Theses,  Resumes,  Manu- 
scripts, Reports,  Letters, 
Labels,  Envelopes.  We  provide 
final  copy  on  plain  bond  for 
photocopying  or  on  your  letter- 
head. Call  the  Word  Processing 
Professionals  593-6250. 
WORDWRAP  Inc.,  Ill 
Elizabeth  Street.  (Downtown). 

Affordable  and  Professional 
Typing  — Research  — Editing. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Call 
any  time  961-1625  or 
288-1262. 

Experienced  Typist.  I have  a 
speed  of  1 10  w. p.m.  as  well  as 
a Word  Processor.  Hire  Me! 
766-8780  — Josine. 

Two  experienced  typists 

offer  part-time  typing  services  at 
reasonable  rates.  Please  call 
Linda  Williams  at  591-9382 
after  6 or  Sarah  Tragatsch  at 

925- 7149. 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$6.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2. 
Inst.  Media  Services,  Rm  021, 
Best  Inst.  112  College  St. 
978-8919. 

Be  A Loser  this  spring.  Lose 
weight,  feel  great,  naturally. 
Give  yourself  a chance  to  lose 
weight  the  NATURAL  WAY 
using  our  nutrition  programme. 
Ask  me  how.  Call  Marlene 
598-1 766  any  time. 


Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If 

you  are  employed  by  the 
U of  T you  can  join  the  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  Credit 
Union  (Unicoll).  For  further  in- 
formation call  978-5505  and 
ask  for  the  member  services 
department. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  San  Juan 
National  Forest  in  Colorado,  the 
Great  Smokies  in  Georgia,  the 
Florida  Trail,  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult;  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time!  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada,  L4M 
4S9. 

Attention  Researchers.  For 

Sale.  DAMON/I. E.C.  B60 
Centrifuge  complete  with 
assortment  of  rotors.  Recondi- 
tioned drive  unit  installed.  In 
good  condition.  May  be  in- 
spected. A bargain  price.  For 
further  information  phone 
978-2041 . 

Babysitter  (18)  will  come  to 
your  home  for  short  term 
assignments  or  travel  with  you 
to  care  for  your  children  while 
you  go  on  vacation,  etc.  Phone: 
284-5058  or  P.O.  Box  212 
West  Hill,  Ontario  Ml  E 4J2. 

Editor/Proofreader  of  theses, 
book  manuscripts,  reports,  etc. 
Ten  years’  experience  with  uni- 
versity work.  Reasonable  rates. 
For  information,  call  Carol 
Irving,  465-0612. 

GALAPAGOS  — Las  Islas 
Encantadas.  1-19  January 
1986  — Come  with  us  on  a 
cruise  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  Two  8-passenger 
yachts.  Land  Excursions  to  see 
the  unique  flora  and  fauna, 
volcanoes,  lava  formations. 
Lots  of  swimming  and  snork- 
elling. Also  included  is  a tour  of 
the  Avenue  of  the  Volcanoes  in 
Ecuador.  Cost:  $2,700  (incl. 
meals  and  all  transportation 
from  Toronto).  Please  contact 
Irene  Jardine  or  Ursula  Cattelan 
at  978-6184. 

Printer  paper  for  sale,  in- 
expensive. Have  100  rolls 
Texas  Instruments  thermal 
paper,  no  perforations,  (was 
used  with  IBM  3102  printer). 
Call  Ann  Rae,  978-8580. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson.  Do  you 

have  material,  memorabilia, 
stories,  etc.?  Have  or  know  of 
paintings  by  him?  Write  to:  Dr. 
Marinell  Ash,  42  Woodburn 
Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH10  4ST, 
Scotland. 

Doctor  of  Music  (Leningrad 
Conservatory)  will  teach  piano 
in  your  home.  Excellent  Cana- 
dian references.  Dr.  Zaltsberg, 
461-4573. 

For  Sale  — Digital  — Profes- 
sional 350.  Incl.  keyboard, 
monitor,  5-MByte  hard  disk 
drive,  RT-1 1 operating  system. 
Unused,  brand  new,  best  offer. 
Dr.  Stern,  978-4760  or  evgs. 
630-4189. 

Suzuki  GS  400  (1978)  motor- 
cycle, well  maintained  and 
looking  good.  486-8289  even- 
ings. Asking  $500. 
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